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‘I’m anti-kill and I’m out for a way to stop murder’ 


An interview with 


JOAN 


'Ve always wanted to communicate. There was a time four years f 
‘60 when IT would get up on the stage and say - and | had the nerve 
it do it - ‘there’s something I want to say but [ really don’t know what 

is” And the audience sat and scratched their heads...” 


Joan Baez sat, barefoot and relaxed, in her room at the Savoy Hotel. 
;*Xing questions were Christopher Lorenz (Cambridge University), 
U Dixon (Resistance) and Tom McGrath (Peace News), but this time 
ae Baez knew what it was she wanted to say and said it with disarm 
8 confidence and frankness. 


|The atmosphere was as casual and relaxed as the folk singer’s unpre- 
cs appearance. Some people sat on the floor, others stood around 
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in Ing photographs. Joan Baez’s mother and father sat quietly listen- 
§ occasionally contributing a remark to the interview. 


Then a question on politics would put the singer on the attack; she 
48 never on the defensive, throwing even the toughest questions back 
the questioner, “ It’s up to you, what are you going to do about it? 
Menara Do you regard your singing category of people is very small and 
q Political activity as being a unity? very disorganised. They are trying to 


oie 


Fe ws wisis bn 


yw: Fortunately for me it can be do Something, and it has to be organised 
ne kind of a unity. I've always wanted to ve pee eae But there's 
['Y something and, at the same time, 4 awful lot of apathy. .. . 

jy,"¢ to sing. 1 like the sound of my Lonenz: What's the best way of getting | 
Now, Yolce. 1 wouldn't sing if 7 didn’t. rid of apathy? 
Den I can get up in front of so many 
ble at a time and say something 1 
tho it is very important be said, Also, 
lane, are some of the songs Bobby (Dy- 
‘hj has written. | can’t write music - 
hpi Is too bad - but Pve just enough 
Yong’ to know what I write isn't any 
ly, ' 50 Bobby has done it. I couldn't 


Barz. Tam finding my own way to try 
and hattle the whole thing, Like Viet- | ; 
nam, for instance. Any little thing yau rae: Ae 
can do, from individual protest to small 5k ee hate 
hunger strikes to large marches, any- ~ oe ‘ 
thing is good, and you should do it. Baie a ar a ig 
But at the same time I think that there Re a 

a 

- 


Fé. 


Ve. : needs to be nationwide organisation and ee, 
My) thout music, but T don't kKnoW teaching of how to vo about it. It's a 
Dy. Vout it and don’t talk about it. non-violent revolution. It's a revolution | 
nin Why do you think the students of mind and thoughts, and it's going to i 
hyaerica have recently become so take years. But I feel in the meantime, 

ing More aware of What is going on anything you can do, do. 

jy “Ave decided to do something about jorenz: GND had rather a bad repu- 


| 
than. tation for some time, People said “Oh, 
ibe “4: T never know the answer for “ all they're a damn nuisance and a waste 
NggStdden | why?” It’s like “ all of a of time, childish ete, .. Doesn't having 
Minan why” the folk boom, or “all of hunger strikes and sit-downs and s0 on 
iy cen why " this or that. Anyway, it’s come in for more antagonism than 
hire Important that it’s happening, and support? 

ip, (8 more important is that they Rang: Yes, well what it boils down to 
py What it is they are doing, For ex- then ‘is you, and what you're going 
‘ap at the Berkeley campus, if they tq come up with and what each 
person in this room is going to come up 
with, because when you reach the point 
of saying so-and-so's criticising so-and- 
so, then you've got to come up with 
something more intelligent and more 
politically relevant than a hunger strike, 
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Wy Place - policemen dragging students 
F | y, Stairs and so forth - need not have 
i Ry ned It wasn’t necessary for publi- 
i ne for tactics or for anything. All they 
a) 14)’ Was that when a policeman walks 
e \thawl® room, you drop on the floor, Lormnz; Do you think it is true to say 
; At's all they know about non-violence, that many of the young people who de- 
i May 8 an un-violent revolution on the monstrate against the war in Vietnam 
% ay ley campus but it wasn't non-vio- and racial discrimination are essentially 
i Nye, But little by little they're getting “rebels without a cause,” attracted to 


Ae 


of 


1 ly + As for “all of a sudden why?" - the movement 48 a means of getting 
‘ lan” ) know, rid of their frustrations? 

i AghN Is there much apathy in Baez; It’s true, yes. Many of these peo- 
1 Stic? ple are partially lost. For instance, the 


i th I feel that is the main problem 
Nid United States, Probably it could 
Wy Yided into three main_ categories. 
Agy Main categories are "Let's bomb 
yeh out of them,” and “ Gee, isn't it 


average picket line turns my stomach, 
I've never seen a march here, but in 
the States it’s as though people -went 
out and put on their picketing outfit 
and ripped holes in their stockings and 


ie Dla? whan t peat eaeaigs bah d hn , put funny looking hats on, messed up 
aa eae Which is almost as bad as the thoir hair and then went to march for 
Ks jing use “Gee isn't it terrible” peo- jeace, Which is absolutely insane be- 


ylat! St sit and watch TV and say “ gosh 
+ cto. 2¥ful, I wish there was something 
Id do.” There is something they 

5, you know, but they refuse to 
found to find what it is. The third 


cause anybody watching, if they're on 
the opposing side, is going to look for 


continued on page 4 
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Great Hritatu: 3 months 3s, 6 months 26s, 
1 your 50s. 

Abroad (seamalil) 3 months 125, 6 months 24s 
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é' renounce war and ! will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledga Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


THE NEW 
AFRICAN 


“The New Africans 24 pages of African 
polities, Ife and arts, with stories, 
poctry, satire, reviews, interprets de- 
veloping Africa and revolutionary South 
Africa to themselves and the world. 


Driven out of South Africa after 
three years’ verbal war with 
apartheid, The New African is now 
published monthly at 12a Good- 
wins Court, off St. Martins Lane, 
London W.C.2, where your suh- 
scription of £1 should be sent. 


OUT OF 
TOWN 


Every weekend - and most weekdays as 
well - there seems to he some con» 
ference, denionstration, pilgrimage, open- 
ing ceremony, concert, Interview, fesll- 
val oar what-have-you, which we feel 
hound ta report. If we have an on-the- 
spot reporter, so much to the good; but 
often it’s necessary or desirable to send 
a reporter from this office. We don’t 
mind doing it, but it does, quite often, 
cost money: even though we manage to 
keep out of five-star hotels, we find that 
even a modest traln Journey can eat away 
the petty cash. 

If you think, as we do, that its worth 
having first-hand reporting In the paper, 
and if you don’t want our vision con 
fined to what goes on in London, perhaps 
you would tke to help us out. Rall travel 
soems to come to about 3d a mile, so I 
leave it to you to work out how far you 
want us to go. (If you think that’s ex- 
travagant, try miles per gallon Itn- 


stead.) 
ROD PRINCE 


total since February & 


£35/ 


contributions this week £114 14 3 
we need £6000 by February 1966 
Please send cheques atc to tne 


treasurer payable to Peace Newe 
5 Caledonian Raad London Ni 


Classified 


for THE GOODWILL COMMUNITY. Please write Situations vacant 
rl WNC 


Tu ik Olt Dat » dlants 
as : bf CND SECRETARY/ORGANISER, West midland 
London, N.I first pr WO STUDENTS Gnale and female) seck lift) Region. Preferably typist and/or driver, Bad 
to sar 1) l kia ear 2 August. Share 600 pit. Apply by 10 June Cate appphest, 
LN on applican penses, Be by 17 June) to secretary, CND, Factory Hoa 


Birmingham 19. NOR 2447. 


FEMALE TEACHER would Iike to contact per- organisations. 208 per year, start now. Hous- Road, London N.1, TiRminus 4474 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. Voluntary 
Coming events workers alwa needed at Peace News aflicc 
VASLANE C q . Ga r wo «(CM tam. to Go pam. especially Wednesday (ta . 
SHRI FE erie Contes pm.) and Thursday, Caledonian Road, Kings Situations wanted 4 
Major demonstration at Faslane Polaris lage TOSS. London N.1. LONDON SOCIOLOGY STUDENT (male), sect 
June 26. Coach leaving Marble Arch June 25. year, secks vacation work, preferably wines Burieg i 
£3 return. Details ARC’ 1239 or 13 Goodwin St, Publications ham’ area, mid-June to end Sept, Teaching Frnie n 
4. ; rience, Box 378, ‘hie 
A WORLD COMMUNITY? Write for special issue Perle Nee. Box 878 wtiey. 
FRIENDS OF “ RESISTANCE’ (Cttec 100 maga- Of the ‘Socialist Standard’ on the racial ma y 
zine) meeting. 2.30 p.m. PPU, 6 Endsleigh St, @uestion (8d post free) to Dept PNS, Tho res " fy A thr 
W.C.1. Sunday May 30. All welcome, > Socialist Party of GB, 52 Clapham High St, or sale 4 M the y 
BOGE ITA RAiriy SOP: GEAR. GK London S.W.4. Overseas enquiries invited. AGAINST CONSCRIPTION BADGES. post Phe, quere fe 
Racialism, Co-op Hall: 129 Seven Sisters Road, BRITAIN’S SUCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘* Social- a tl einer doz, INDECi 28 Chas (uldren 
Ne. Thursday 3 June, & p.m. Questions and es ek eg ae were for ot B-page paper. ce ae 4M ." worl 
iscussion, igorous, forthright and anti-war, From your , : iuupeue gies > aa 66 5% ty ‘ 
newsagent or local YLP branch: or by post CND SYMBOL STICKERS: din high aM doen a ‘Ollect 
from 197 Kings Cross Road, London W.C.1. 6s xa ely, ba RL acti Saag pb Vw! Roath saneus 
py spb pe AOR $ ; 5, , 
Personal for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. “andonenck Menin 
DAVID MACKIE resides at 38 Nelsizo Road, LITERATURE FOR PEACE CAMPAIGNERS. er: sans Te 
N.W.6-CND group please contact. Peace Packets, a comprehensive jiterature ser- JOAN BAEZ RECORDS from Nous sh Carden 
vice, provides the latest publications of many Tecerd dept. 5 TPs at 338 6d each (postelle ig | in n 
yi : ‘ me , Many other records avaliable, 5 Cale | ie ] 


son interested in hiking abroad in summer. mans (the Peace News booksellers) 5 Cuale- tes 
Box 380. donian Road, London N.1. —_—_—— rato St 
e 
FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resisters THERE {8 HIDEOUS VIOLENCE in the country- timer? 
International, &B Park Avenue, Enfield, side - faetory farming, castration, A.LD. of § to « 
Middx, Humanitarians throughout world hope to pro- Plant 
duce a manifesto against these practices: WEF inn, 
PREGNANCY TEST, raptd accurate. Send two supporters include Russell and Menuhin, But ry pent 
guineas and small urine specimen. tladicy support desperately needed in every way, Please ‘ act | ths 1g 
Laboratories, 18 Harvist Road, London N.W.6 help: 54 Parsons St, Bristol 3 offer an all-round service to the Pé | “Al the 
movement and to readers everywhere. yout in 
- Al profits to work for peace. un is 
.D lar BOOKS tlonare 
any title in print supplied a im wa 
As this (8 a free service we reserve the right to LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsletgh St. PAMPHLETS ocak ng 
select from notices sent in. To make the service Christtan Group Cttee of 100 meeting. asictic ipa " dust 
as complele as possthie, we urge organisers to: hundreds of titles from all the prine Nace i 
1. Send entries to arrive not later than first organisations ; 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 2 June, Wednesday PERIODICALS weve 
2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), CROYDON, 8 p.m. Gallery Rm, Adult School : ese ay! he tleen 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and Hail, Park Lane, Olive Gibbs: ' Rote of CND all the important peace papors and m n hag f 
secretary's address). in 1065." YCND, zinos ihtries 
To publicise full details, book a classified or sr Ith nye 
displayed advertiseinent, 3 June, Thursday BOOKSTALLS Bands 
" sclections for conferences, mectings. lonn, 
Remember to order coples of Peace News for LONDON E,11. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, ; } : : died Ny: 
yuur advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Yush Road, Walter Hall: ‘The value of ex- market stalls, sent sale or return rman ia 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.2. perience,"' PPU, PRINTING yilonesis 
alt Seka 
° personal, group, commercial wark of Mnece < 
28 May, Friday 4 June, Friday inds muta y 
LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. RATE Atrjes 
BIRMINGHAM 21. 7.30 p.m, 50 Windermere widdie ast Study Group, Landon ctice of POSTERS 4 ies 
oe W. Midlanda Ctlee of 100 working group 490, fast attractive printing service. Peact “y Club 
meeting, posters stocked vuilsting 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 7.30 p.m. Parish Hall. é es 3 é rd 
Councillor F. R. McManus: ‘ Church and State 4-7 June, Fri- Mon STATIONERY ap Wray va 
for Peace.” PPU. SOUTHWARK TO CANTERBURY. Whitsun Pil- everything from pins to typewriters, cho ‘in: 0 
. cimage for Peace, Details: Mueve Wilkins, 38 envelopes, gift selectiona Orne ALY, 
LONDON W.1t. 7 p.m. Sion Convent, Chepstow Sutton Rd, N.16. Christian CND. ¢] CSsoys 
Villas Study group of Pope John’s initiatives MAPS yeh eyo): 
in soctallum and for peace. Catholic Liber- hearer 2 { my 
tartans, 5 June, Saturday Atlases, touring maps, strect plana, ¢ thoyg ke 
Pa | 
LONDON W.C.1, 1.35 p.m, Friends International LONDON 8.W.S. 7.30-12. Africa Unity House, BADGES rity ‘fee 
Centre, Courtauld Nouse, Byng Pl. Willlam 3 Collingham Gdns. Dance and 6ocial against tner? al) a 7 
Barton: '' Visit to Asia, including China,” south African tyranny. Adm 3s 6d. Alexander CND, WRI, AA, €.100 and numerous % Vay Ly 
{ilustrated. SoF, Defence Cttee, PENS AND BALLPOINTS ihn, Peon 
p UE 
MANCHESTER, 7.45 p.m, Milton Hall. Deansgate, ps my Sat-M i eaece osmirald Mth Fon 
Divcussion forum: ' Labour's foreign policy.” . une, oat- Vion Teer ape! Stewart, Biro, ‘Coy ig tim. 
Prof Peter Worsley. CND. PORTON, near Sallsbury. From i noon Sat. Nn frac 
48-hour fast aot Germ Warfare Establishment. RURBER STAMPS n 
ndon Cites of 100, j i ait | th 
29 May, Saturday Londer made i order. CND symbol and nou" ee els 
B stoc a *P@ die 
BIRMINGHAM, St George's Barracks Leafleting Mth, , 
and | discussing aspects of Pa te 5-12 June, Sat-Sat FOLK SONG RECORDS y Dati sBL 
servicemen. Details John Marjoram, tan: . ¥ ein Nal ¢ 
DORKING, Surrey. Beatrice Webb SOE tied Dylan, Baez, Seeger, Campbell, De" nya, fc 


inore Road, B'ham 16, Cttoe of 100, don operate eke ed y 
LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m Friends International Course: “Mainly for the modern woman, 
‘Towards better race relations '' and "Am 

Fee eaeE Sh eee (eee Sh WUE); introduction to the arta." Delalls trom educa GREETINGS CARDS ont fi TH 
7 : tion Organiser, LCS Ltd, otung ale, for all occasions - and apocially ler 

Fat! i Maes etc, Alt supporters and LONDON WIL, anes P hoa SRL 


MacColl etc etc 


OMNIBUSES, RAILWAY TRAINS 


NOTTINGHAM, 10 a.m. Market Square, Pounce 
News selling und distribution of (PU " Viet- G June, Sunday AND POSTMEN o 
Pa 9 Maui eortheaee Roger Rawtingson, 14 EXETER. 9 am. to 3 pn. Cathedral Close, not yet on sale, but they lead t0 ati S 
x horas ; Y ness fur Peace n support o \ 
Southwark to Canterbury pilgrimage: Cross. from all parts att hoswaeie 


30 May, Sunday 


A, 

ie) 5 

LONDON W.C.1. 230 p.m. @ Endsleigh st. 8 June, Tuesday HOI S Nes ue 

Friends of “ Resistance “' (magazine) mecting, lag Aw 
A ie | 


: NEW YORK. 7 p.m. Madison Square Garden, 
all welcome, Cttee of 100. Emergency kally on Vietnam. Details fro Wy Dews 
3 BANE, 17 East 45th St, New York, N.Y. 10017, the Peace News booksellers okshe f 
SOMaY MoO day 10 June, Thursda 5 Caledonian Rd, London N1 [test ge 
LONDON Nd. 7.30 p.m. 17 Stanhope Gdns, ~ ' y ee Satins te! 
+ LONDON E.1, 8 pm, Friends Meeting House, Telephone TE Rminus 4473-5 lin ts 


ETS Se. YCND mtg - free refreshments 1 ‘ln 
apuaker on Vietnam. Bush Road. Group discussion. PPU, hit) nated 
ql 
Sr ee ee eT oe ut 
By 20 pe 
1 whi 


Walk with the Christians of all denominations 


e a ; 
who are taking part in this Pilgrimage. | bn jtinute 
Friday 4 June 7.15 p.m. Prayers Southwark f l \ i a i iiopig? a 

. 4 ONS 


Cathedral Ley 
Walk to Woolwich (8 miles) i bet 


Saturday 5 June 9,30 a.m. Prayers St. Mary’s Church Moris 
Walk to Rochester (22 miles) O l = ac eC pitas Tel 
Whitsunday 9 a.m. Prayers Hochester Cathedral her Dumb 


Walk to Faversham (18 miles) bet, cf 
Whitmonday 9.20 a.m. Prayers: Quaker Meeting SOUTHW URY hie Bt 
Noon Lunch at Dunkirk (Kent) ARK TO CANTERB 3 ykan: 
1 p.m. Prayers: Free Church Minister ry ity poe 
3-5 p.m, Evensong: Canterbury Cathedral Xin 3 an 
4.15 p.m. Final Prayers: Roman Catholic Pricst | S U Nn Yon” Of 4 
nh 

Coach to lunch stop leaves 9.15 a.m. fram ent. 

dug Mac 


& Caltedunian Road (Kings Crass) Return fare 10s 
Wrilie for full details and coach Uickcts to b 
Secretary Christian CND, 38 Sutton Road, N.10 
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L Peaching & Buried away in a Ibertfordshire village, 
"Mic Ricketts, a young factory worker, 

Rn fostering the brotherhood of 

On yetitoush a gardeners’ ternational. 
id | Whos © window-sills Of the council house 

iS. Post Oat af ere he lives with his wife and three 
1 church iidren are exotic plants from all over 
sa rot, and, in a corner cabinet, is 
date | vane ection of curios sent to him = by 
Barc ns menibers of the international 
ago ning club he started seven years 


high 28 
), 88 Od 
edontan 


Housmans fol Card 
bh (posta ian i ti ees was in Mr Ricketts’ family. 
Ne 1 | hous patch of earth in front of his 
~_—— Btomat he grows dahlias; at the back, 

| ny 40 Seed. Tomatoes are his speciality, 

i three different varieties and 

of Dl; & cultivate a new, perennial type 
N ver nt, But, enthusiastic though he is 
Cory Fardening, Mr Ricketts’ main con- 
tha 'S with human relations. He states 


ace : ta 
to the a ‘Sa gardening club is not political 
verywhe clea, ] In the broad sense of the term it 
ce. peed is. Ile sees it as a means of 


Unit; 
tigting People and breaking down na- 
10 it and racial boundaries. His. of 
GIportance to him that he is English. 
Fh “aking: as n wardenor, he spvs Enoland 
Placa a patch of dirt” like any other 

ij 

weyp eer, he has English | 

a mast] be } Cen different countries - that is, 

Ne Coy ei friends and contacts in) these 
With ne who, at his instigation and 
anions ee eae hove Ona the 
lace: wy are a in far-away 
era fice the USSR, the USA, Mauritius, 
1d ae Brazil, Java, Czechoslovakia, 
ite .. It is more important, Mr 
Mtg thinks, to have this sort of 
Count: with remote places than with 
Mes nearer home. 


he « : ee 
BiisigtltD itself is a broad, fluid affair, 
Vor Ing of people from all over the 
lurgy Who exchange seeds and horticul 
tnqin st formation. The members, mainly 
Toad working people, inclide three 
Sut S8ors from eastern Kurope. The 
Ye Volved organically, starting when 
thon ticketts Wrote (to foreizn papers 
May 8 particularly fine strum of (o- 
pet BY De had developed but could not 
umerous OMT) yo at iy fair price in Britain. In this 
gy» Peonle in many countries heard 
jolt Wy, tite amd started corresponding 
Cage Now he has contacts in 57 
din meee and himself plants seeds sent 

ai, tom ali over the world, 

on and sow? A pppclub has developed into more than 
Other” horticultural association. Among 
“aig things, it has become an inter 
penve! May, Da employment agency. People in 
ty 2) for instance, have written seck- 
mn dvice about getting hospital jobs 
tong THtain. Mr lticketts manaved— to 
them the required information. 


No 


the principe 


sardens in 


il) work of af 


view. Peace 
choo? 


ewrlters, 


t plans, ete 


Biro, 


ipbell, 


point 


racially 


rrAINS 


Cay. 
S In ?Pes jondent writes; On May 15 the 
Matt Armed Forces Day Parade was 
4. On Pifth Avenue in New York City. 
Wo, WY formed group, the New York 
ty tShop in Non-violence, organised a 
lagit demonstration which began with 
Nn 8 along the parade route, and 


| 
5 2s 
Hy Mated in a sit-down obstructing its 
gsi nt 


frig : eae 
Se “0 pacifsts participated in the sit- 
Pepin hich succeeded in blocking the 
I ie of the parade for amore than 
frtig Hutes. The police were unusually 
yi In arresting the civil disobechents, 
om ) Was to the demonstration were 
ed 


, Meg stnely syinpatheliv. After the 
4 ire the main hody of the demonstra: 
fr, 
j bs 
Jon 


vay tk 
rented as it pasved, as were all the 
Mi, S and heavy weapons. 

are nif the remaining demonstrators 
oVemee properly people from the peace 
oug tt but rather members of 
ih Maoist groups. 


} potlety (which had recently spon: 
tt 


zardeners of the worl 


He once unearthed an old copy of 
Shakespeare in a derelict house and sent 
it to a vroup of students in Indonesia. 
On another oceasion he raised money 
from the sale of an antique coin he had 
found and sent it to Javanese fishermen 
who had Jost their fishing nets in an 
earthquake, 


Mr Ricketts’ goodwill is not limited to 
people abroad, Tle scems equally com 
cerned with the happiness of people at 
home. He offered free seed to lMvergreen 
Clubs, as he thought it would be nice for 
old people to be able to grow exotic flow- 
ers In their back gardens, Now there are 
2,300 old age pensioners on his maihog 
list for free seed. Here too his activities 
have extended beyond the realm of 
gardening: he has, in etfect, founded 
a friendship club. When he hears of 
two old people living in the same town 
who are both lonely, he puts them in 
touch with each other. 


Mr Ricketts and his wife have volun: 
teered to take foster children, although 
they already have three children of 
their own; and he makes it a tirm rule 
{o devote no less than a fifth of each 
day solely to his two daughters and 
small son. 

Mr Ricketts has led a varied hfe. He 
has worked as a boat builder, a decora 
tor, a nursery foreman and in. air-sea 
rescue, As a boy he was at sea and 
travelled all over the world. For two 
years he lived in Mombasa and for 18 
months im Canada. tle has written a 
book entitled British Public Bodies and 
Tustitutions, which included considerable 
criticism of such varied Kritish institu. 
tions as Eton, Oxford and municipal gov- 
ernment. He could not find a publisher 


for it in Britain, aud instead it) was 
printed five years ago in the Soviet 
Union. 


Although Mr Ricketts belongs to no 
political party, he is a thorough-voing 
socialist, —class-conscious and acutely 
aware of haw the rich exploit the poor. 
Ths vonversation is peppered — with 
remarks about price rings, status sym- 
bels and upperelass accents. He is not 
religious, and considers churches to be 
“bartering shops” for Jocal business- 
men, Yet the way he lives, thanks, and 
acts out his beliefs seems the quintes- 
senee of practical Christianity. He is 
against war, and sympathises with the 
peace movement, In South Africa some 
yeats ago lie defended a coloured man 
who was being beaten up hy the police. 
He refuses to make a prolit on the 
plants le vrows: what he does not 
Rive away, he sells at cost: price, Te 
sends flower seed fo contacts in richer 
countries, but encourages the develap- 


US Workshop in Non-violence 


Catholic Worker, the Committee for Non- 
violent Action, the Student Peace Union, 
and the Greenwieh Village Peace Centre. 
Among other activities of the New York 
Workshop are the setting up of a tele- 
phone tree for rapid communication in 
organising demonstrations on short 
notice; the weekly picketing of the War 
Department Building at 6.30 a.m., when 
men arrive for their selective service 
physicals or inductions; a weekly dis- 
cussion group; and the Hast Side project, 
dealing with such specific problems as 
housing or police brutality, Any parti- 
cipant in these activities is considered a 
member. 


This is their statement of purpose: 


“We affirm that non-violence, a crea- 
tive approach to life and its conflicts, 
is the only means of social change and 
conflict resojution that is compatible 
with man’s highest ideals. We helieve 
that no revolution can be complete 
until if uchieves the goal of a nom 
violent society. We da not, however, 
regard non-violence merely as a tech- 
nique; rather, we see each applica- 
tion of if as on experiment which 
necexsarily combines eloments of both 
success antl failure. Tt is aur aim to 
experiment with and jearn about non 
violence as we use it ta help achiave 
the freedom, justice and peace which 
the world so earnestly desires and so 
critically needs.” see 


ment of new strdns of vegetables in 
poarer places, 


AH this means that Mr Ricketts as an 
exceptionally bisy man, even thouch 
his wife shares his interests and helps 
hint ont. He has a nicht job in a factory. 
Dorin: the day he fas fo do his garden: 
inv, deal with the gardeniap club corres: 
pondenece cad find time for his tantly, 
Couscquently he gets very utue sleep, 
and simply dispenses with it altogether 
several days a week. Git althonel sueh 
a busy ian, he is eta rich one, There 
is no television set in his lying roam, 
and he has only just managed to save 
enouph money to buy a vacuum cleaner, 


Ato present Mr Ricketts works cin a 
small anlomatie engineering tina in 
Hertford. Starting as a Jabuurer three 
Tuanths age, he had, within three 
inonths, become a machinist handing 
foreuun precision tistraments, Ue if 
out ta make himself indispensable with 
this flrin, far he has goal reason to 
fear they taight decide ta suck him for 
political rewions, Atthough not an ac 
tive trade unionist or political party 
member, Mr Ricketts says he has re- 
cently been victimised a nimher at 
Unies by Harlow firnis, which he clalins 
have “bhicked ” hin because of publi- 
city about the gardening cinb. This is 
probably true. Both Key Cilass Works 
and Cossoy Radio Ltd oflered him wark, 
he states, then changed iheir minds for 
ho apparent reasow. Questioned directly 
ahout the iatter, the personnel man: 
agers Of both firms were very nimch 
on the defensive and reluctant to make 
statements The Key Glass Works per- 
sonned manaver kept contradicting him- 
neil, and finally decided he was “ate 
able” to say whether Mr Ricketts bad 
ever heen offered a job by the firm or 
not. 


About three months ago Me Ricketts had 
adabouring Jeb at Dritish Qxyzen whieh 
Jasted only twa days. On the third dis 
he telephoned in to the factory ta say 
he would bo late as he had fiadoa shipeht 
road accident an the way to work. He 
was told nat to hather as hoe was dls 
Migsed pie Wan . without any notica ar 
any reanon given. The press officer of 
Britlsh Oxysen, when asked about this, 
simply rephed that Mr Ricketts had 
heen sacked for not turning in to work 
on the third day. Ha did not mention 
My Ricketts’ acetdant, mor that he had 
telephoned; but he did remurk that the 
firm had happenad to learn subsequently 
that Mr Ricketts belonged to the Corr 
mujnist Party; this, We hastened to add, 
Was quite “coincidental” and in ud 
way connected with his dismissal. Depu- 
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tations of Alr Ricketts’ ex-workinaten 
called on tim and said they watted to 
mon strike in protest, but he dissuaded 
them, as he did not want therm wives 
and chifdren to sufter ap a result, 

Mr ttioketis was rather vague about how 
and why his cosmimpolitan dutivek de-« 
veloped. Finally he mentioned that he 
had bee brought up dua Cathelie 
chikdren’s heme, where he had wine 
with children of all races. He certaindy 
belies the sterestvpe of the deprived 
chill raised) in an institution who turas 
info an anthsociad delinquent. It ig 4 
pity more products of children's hames 
doa pet emenve ab adults whose arain 
concern is the brotherhuad of man. 


ee ed 


MARCH TO DEMAND : 
An immediate break with Ameri 
cun War policy 

Open wid independent action by 
the Hritish Government 


for a cease fire 

for negotiations, including the 
USA and the National Libera 
tivti Front (Viet Cong) 


MARCH TO STOP THE WAR 
with 


JOAN BAEZ 


(American folk singer and free- 
dam snarcher) 


Saturday May 20 

Assemble 2 pan. Marble Arch 
(Speakers’ Corner): 

Oxford St - Bond Sry Plecadilly + 
Piccadilly Circus » Haymarket 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE RALLY 


3.30 p.m 


END, 14 Grays Inn Road, WC4, 
Commlties af 100, 15 Hieodwit Ai Ne 
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JOAN BAEZ continued from page | 


the first excuse tu say something bad - 
“bunch of communists,” “bunch of 
beatniks.” Buneh of beatniks is” the 
easiest thing to say, if you look like or 
if you are a bunch of beatniks. It’s true 
to say that peace movements have a 
lot of “ flu?” and “wandering souls,” 
hut the point is that all these people, 
if they really had some idea of what 
they were doing, and something to 
Rkrasp on to, wouldn't be Jost. And I 
think it’s far from a lost cause to try 
to teach or help them, 

Dixon: J have heard that you are trying 
to set up a sehool for non-violence, Is 
this tangible at the moment? 

Barz: Yes, the byclaws are drawn up. 
But | don't know yet what will happen 
and can’t: promise anything. A’ friend 
of ming, an older man, who is a pacifist 
and a very learned man - which is what 
T need because I'm not a learned person 
- an excellent teacher, is working with 
me. We'd like to take ten or fifteen 
people at a time for, say, a six-week 
period, and teach the history, the prac- 
ticality and probability of non-violence. 
This is preparing for a non-violent age. 
The more people who really know what 
ae are doing, the more chance we 
rave, 

Dixon; There has been some criticism 
of Martin Luther King in this country, 
particularly of the way he organised the 
actions. It is said he went into a 
“trouble” area, had a big demonstra- 
tion, then moved out, leaving his col- 


leagues to take the brunt of the white 
reaction. On the other hand, it is 
claimed that the Student Non-violent 


Co-ordinating Committee (SNCC) do 
case work on the whole area, set up 
eentres and schools and work much 
more at fround level. Would you say 
this is valid criticism? 

Bakz: People are terribly anxious to 
criticise Martin Luther King because 
he’s done a lot of things - a lot of 
good things. SNCC_ has also done a tre- 
mendous amount. Yes, SNCC does most 
of the real ground work - but it gets 
a reasonable amount of credit for it, al- 
ways. Martin Luther King has gotten, if 
anything, better in all of his dealings 
and tactics and thinking. 

Dixon: Do you think criticism exists in 
the States though? 

Barz: Oh yes, You see, for one thing 
people are very anxious to be critical 
of non-violence - because it’s working 
and they don't like anything new to work 
like that, They always thought “ yes, but 


it’s been 
they’re 


it doesn’t work.’ Now when 
tried and it’s) really) working, 
stl looking for © yes, but.” 
MeCraric: Hast there been some criti- 
cism from other members of the civil 
rights movernent? 

Barz: Oh, this also exists in all the 
peace proups here in’ England - who's 
voing to ran what march and who's 
going to get the credit for this and that, 
but that’s universal, kind of. The move- 
ment in the south of America is suecess- 
ful. Look at it this way, in the past three 
years - which could have seen a gigantic, 
bloody revolution - there have been 
{we've counted them up, Jim Foreman 
and myself) samething like between 30 
and 40 people killed, whereas it could 
have been in the thousands. 

McGrath: When Maleolm X was alive 
he criticised Luther King for leading 
the Negrocs towards a form of bour- 
geoisdom, He seemed to want something 
much more basic. You spoke earlicr 
about non-violence bringing, eventually, 
a revolution. How deep-lying a revolu- 
tion do you think it would be? 

Barz: You know, in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, when the children were filing in- 
to paddy wagons and going to jail, 
someone said: “IT can’t get out there. 
I've been taught to hit and this is a 
non-violent movement.” He knew the 
word, but that’s all] he knew. The peo- 
ple who really know it and have begun 
to live by it, they’re not going to be 
average middle class. 

Dixon: Following up on Tom’s ques- 
tion. Do you think the eifect of the civil 
rights movement in the States will be 
to get Negroes a niche in American 
society as it is or do you think it will 
bring about any really fundamental 
change in economie relationships and 
the politica] set-up? 

Bartz: Well, ['m hoping it will bring 
about a change, but America is a very 
difficult place to try to change, It’s 
going to be very simple for a lot of 
people to slip into being average Ameri- 
can - and an average American docsn't 
think very much. It is related to what 
we said before: I feel that non-violence 
is a key because it doesn’t just mean ly- 
ing down on the floor to please some- 
one. Non-violent resistance, non-violent 
thinking, non-violent alternative - all 
these are ways to keep your brain alive, 
nothing te do with killing people, a 
sort of way of life. 

Dixon: Do you think any progress can 
be made for the civil rights movement 


by going into party politics? Or do you 
feel it's going to be done by pressure 
from outside? 

Barz: My feeling is that I would want 
it always to be pressure from the out- 
side because | don’t think people can 
resist the nonsense that goes on once 
they’re in party politics, Vin not naive 
enough to say that anybody in politics 
can be changed. I think you can make it 
possible for a President to make a civi- 
lised decision, At the moment the 
American public is making it possible 
for Johnson to make a decent decision. 
The poor man, I don't know what kind 
of dreams he has, but he must know 
what's happening. Yet he knows that if 
he were to say, ‘let’s stop the killing,” 
all the diplomacy, all the this and that 
would be completely blown. But it’s 
up to us to make it possible for him 
to say “let's do it another way.” That's 
why apathy is so terrible, you know, 
and the people who are sitting and say- 
ing ‘isn’t it awful” are so bad. 
McGnratit: If the British Government 
withdrew its support and = eventually 
condemned American action in Vietnam, 
would it have any effect on American 
public opinion? 

Barz: I think so, yes. But the Ameri- 
cans who are really filled up with pro- 
paganda don’t really think much about 
anything radical. They will carry on in- 
stead and call England Communist. But 
you must get over that in some other 
way. Other ways exist, they’re being 
explored and they're working. In_ the 
south of the States, they’re working 
and people just can’t believe it and 
they're still saying, “yes, but it doesn’t 
really work.” People are getting into 
buses, they’re going into department 
stores, they’re buying cups of coffee, 
where they never did before. People 
are still saying “yes but," looking for 
every excuse to condemn the moveiment 
because it’s a non-violent movement. 
My feeling is that violence is in human 
nature but also there’s unexplored good 
that should be appealed to. 

LoRENZ: Wouldn't your line give too 
much away to the Communists? 

Baz: There couldn't be a better way of 
spreading Communism than what_ is 
happening in Vietnam right now. The 
Viet Cong is thriving. They go into a 
village and they are adored because 
there’s nothing worse than an Ameri- 
ean in Vietnam, 

LORENZ: Can you suggest a better way 
of stopping the Communists? 


JOHN BALL'S COLUMN 


In a week when Britain promises to go 
metric and Russia is rumoured to be 
planning some cracks in the monolithic 
principle of “one seat, one candidate”, 
perhaps anything can happen; but even 
60, there seem to have heen an unusual 
number of those ironies, contradictions 
and surprises that liven up the usual 
depressing reading in the papers. 
For a start, the Lords voted in favour 
of hamosexual Jaw reform, after a debate 
which forced into the open as pretly a 
complex of reactionary attitudes as we've 
seen for a long time. There was a goad 
deal of talk from Lords Montgomery and 
Kilmuir (better known under the name 
of Maxwell Fyfe) about the moral fibre 
of British youth and the discipline of 
the armed forces. The overwhelming 
fear, as it appeared in these speeches, 
was that “if you legalise buxgery you 
still cannot expect other ranks to have 
any respect for officers who are going to 
bed together.” This was Lord Kilniudr 
speaking, and a minute later his vivid 
imagination raised the spectacle of it 
being made lawfol “for two senior 
officers of the police to go to bed to- 
gether.” Lord Montgomery threw in a 
dash of chauvinism by saying: 
“YT know it is sald this is allowed in 
France and some ather countries. We 
are not French, we are not from other 
nations, we are British - thank God.” 
SiInee, in my experience, it's widely 
believed in the army that many officers 
already go to bed together Cor with their 
batmen), without the country's fighting 
efficlency having been noticeably im- 
paired, | don’t see what difference it 
would make what the House of Lardds 
said about it; but I’m fascinated by the 
Montgomery-Kilmuir vision of the moral 
purity of the officer class as the sole 


bulwark (Monty's term, not mine) against 
“the evil influences seeking to under- 
mine the very foundations of our nation- 
al character.” You don't often hear such 
frankly patrician views these days, al- 
though I must say Christina Foyle ran 
them pretty close jast week. 
* * 


Then there are two absurdities on the 
nuclear front. The first, a rather depres- 
sing one, comes from Noa Mare Hirao- 
Shimas, the bulletin of Gensuikyo, the 
Japanese ex-anti-boin) organisation now 
turned pro-China lobby. No More Wiro- 
shimas describes the Chinese atomic test 
as “a new seientifie triumph for the 
Chinese People’s Republic,” “a milestone 
in the struggle for world peace” and so 
on, Fhroughout the warld, it says, “ mil- 
lions of peace fighters working for a true 
disarmament have hailed this nnportant 
progress, drowning out the prejudiced 
cries of those who are enemies of China 
and enemies of the fight for peace.” 
What Is so depressing about this is that 
the Chinese have got such a very good 
case against America's conduct towards 
them, yet are so stridently hostile to 
those who agree with them on that point 
but disagree on the rightness of their 
folowing the nuclear way to ‘security ". 
And it’s particularly dispiriting to find 
a section of the Japanese anti-bomh 
movement falling into the trap of deter- 
renee, and attacking the hambs of one 
side, while defending those of another, 
Just the same kind of self-deception 
about the dangers of utonyie warfare 
comes in a leaflet from the American 
affiee of civil defence, which details a 
set of road signs, to be erected “as soon 
as possible after a nuclear attack.” They 
say things like “ Area closed,” “ Priority 
permit required for through traffie,” and 


- most ominously - “ Maintain top safe 
speed.” This sign, the leaflet explains, 
is “used on highways where radiological 
contamination is such as to limit the per- 
missible exposure thme for occupants of 
vehicles passing through the area.” 
Perhaps ’'m an incurable pessimist, but 
I can't hold hack the vision of a kind of 
panic and chaos which would make even 
undamaged roads quite impassable, and 
road signs (assuming that someone had 
been found to go round putting them up) 
quite irrelevant, even assuming that a 
very severe military contro) of move- 
ment was clamped down. What else can 
you expect? 

“ oa * 
A nicer irony: Merfyn Turner, who was 
recently in Sweden visiting prisons, tells 
meé that he went to a colony which was 
being converted into a small open insti- 
tution for physically handicapped prison- 
ers. Hight) Jehovah’s Witnesses, im- 
prisoned for refusing conscription, were 
working on the project, and every even- 
ing at 5 p.m, after their instructor and 
governor went home, they formed a 
puard. When Merfyn Turner asked why, 
they told him that it was to stop local 
people stealing from the site. 
Mr Turner adds that these objectors had 
excellent treatment in prison, with a con- 
siderable degree of freedom. It was still 
imprisonment, but “if I had to be in 
prison, ['d sooner do it there than else. 
where,” 

# * 

f see that they painted some prass green 
when the Queen went to Stuttgart. 
Anything we ean do, they ean do better, 
Wad you noticed, by the way, how all 
the press is talking abeut the Queen's 
visit to Germany and not to West Ger- 
many? Just as if East Germany didn’t 
exist? 


| 
Barz: Why should [ worry about ee 
ping the Communists right now? it 
main part of the agyression in Vietna 
is being done by Americans. How | 
Cominunism be worse than what wer 
doing? I'm not saying that Communist i 
is any good. Pm anti-kKill and I'm Of | 
for a way to stop murder. Anyhots 
who murders is no better than the ne 
guy who murders, so we cannot say, oi 
pecially in Vietnam, “but we can | 
the Communists take over.” Were 
dictatorship right now. It’s nothing to i 
with Christianity, nothing to do Ws 
democracy: it’s killing. There's some 
good Americans, some good Comme 
nists, some good democrats, some #0 1 
Christians. They’re all people, they'Té a 
part good and part bad. But right pe 
the main aggressor in Vietnam is Ame 
ca, and it’s up to America to stop t 
aygression. ; viet 
LORENZ; Do you think that the 
Cong are really prepared to negotiate? 
Barz: It’s almost identical to diary 
ment. If anybody were prepared to p 


down their deck of cards without 
joker . . . . We’ve always met at Ais 


disarmament table and said “ we'll " 
arm if,” and then there’s always soe 
thing put in there that’s impossible 4 
cause really neither side wants to 
it. The point is that steps have to 
taken somewhere and, since the U 
States has been the aggressor, T Bri 
it’s up to us to take the initiative. ay" 
ing can be worse than what's happens 
now - no matter what anyhody et 
about those “terrible” Commun 
Obviously nothing could be worse pi 
just bombing and killing and burnt ie 
and the sooner you can stop it the 
ter. After that, again it’s up to you," 
and other people to think of wayS \ 
stop it or deal with it. The poi 
that when children are being burt 
to death you stop it the first way y 
can, je 
Lorenz: Yes, but in the last war peo 
were being murdered in a way, but 
was in defence of an ideal. tot 
Barz: In defence of what ideals? 14 
can you defend Christianity with bU 
ing children? 
The interview gradually becam@ ip 
laxed again and there was some 1D al 
esting discussion of the singer's ror 
to pay the 10% of her income tax vid 
foes towards nuclear weapons. Shé , 
that the government could take the "> 
from her, plus fines, at any time but 
far hadn't got round to it - eithel iyel 
cause the intention is to make cot 
pay, or red tape has slowed the pre 
down. inf 
“T know one thing - that they're #4 
to get the money, plus fines, and je 
enough to put one bolt in one & ih 
missiles probably; but in the meant 
what's happened is that many, 
people have written me letters, 
many people have decided to de 
game thing . 1 don’t, want 10 ios 
round it. 'm happy with the loud 9 
they’ve made about it.” ave 
she had Meas 


From time to time, { 
away from the main themes of the on 
cussion to make some side remat . 
various people she has met: DY iy 
“he gives the most magnetic, beat 
fascinating concert of an bou> at 
know;" Ginsberg - "J guess he's Pt sa 
ly a good beatnik, you know, 4 "hal 
ideas one;” A. S. Neill . “1 think jai 
man has done marvellous thin£®, apf 
T also think that's the way ¢RM iy 
should be allowed to prow up ant 
and play, and play, and live, af 
carry home books ou their O° she 
Donovan - “out of all the people (pat 
imitate Dylan, he's the only one 
has some real talent.” tay | 
Eventually she smiled and salt neg 
may have blabbed enough. Do YOU ant 
more or less what most of you, 

It's been very pleasant for me. -+ vie! 
This is an edited version of a0 inté 
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It the relationship between India and 
*Istan, since neither side is able to 

ane’ an all-out. war, border disputes 

inte tten as much a means of quelling 
Dati nal dissension as of settling inter- 
onal boundaries. 


dohard Ilarris, in his book Indepen- 
Proc” And After (Oxford University 
58, 1962) says; 
" 
a Blance at the map 1s enough to 
low what nonsense the imperial era 
lis made of the boundaries of coun- 
"les now launched as sovereign 
ation states. Lines arbitrarily drawn 
¥ Competing imperialists; boundaries 
Sherited by unthinking usage; terri- 
ges added by nothing more than 
pyecelal adventurers, have all com- 
toetted the task of these emergent 
-Cllntries, Lf the sovereign nation 
tate were not the inheritance of the 
“estern empire a lot of the adjust- 
rent might be easier, There might 
ae bargaining; there might even be 
sete ful and successful processes of 
‘determination by ballot; or there 
Veht be one of those minor wars, 
“4)-conventional by today’s standards, 
att have traditionally settled bound- 
bp, disputes in the past. But to speak 
~* boundary dispute is to put it too 
Tee into the era of the nation state. 
P it territories ruled by the kings, 
a ' ans, emperors and chiefs who were 
Yerthrown or bought off by Western 
veil were rarely precisely defined, 
tiy ‘use their rule was rarely 50 effec- 
dig that vague zones of no man’s land 
Dan Not exist, It would be hard to 
ag a single country that was taken 
lage in the age of empire and that 
nee NOW re-emerged into independ. 
a, ° With its old territory and its old 
Tse of nationhood intact.” 


th ecent armed clash between India 
YW jg tkistan over the desolate Rann 
Hingiteh would have ended as another 

ic} border incident - one of many 
Weet ave been plaguing relations be- 
arity the two countries ever since 
tim, OU» had both sides not introduced 
 , #nd practised warlike manocuvres 
.4fge scale in the disputed area, 
Iheigg’ have been 6,530 recorded border 
Py ctnts so far between India and 
vay 4H, not including the Kashmir 

\ Involving army or police units 
at opposing forces across the 
» Often causing extensive damage 
» © and property.) 


5 ue 7 

thy ceisinal concept of a separate Mus- 
ue itg tte on the sub-continent left much 
Vay 3 GCographical entity undefined. Tt 
loraeat yY very shortly before the actual 
he ition of the state of Pakistan that 
‘a..°'itories to be allotted to the new 
Vex, were finally decided upon. But 
Or@.it partition some stretches of the 
Yon such us the Rann of Kutch, 


thi Not clearly demarcated. 


: | 


bys Provided a constant. source of 

Yh. between the two neighbours, 

hap, Rann of Kutch is a totally unin- 

Wea pe wasteland in southern Sind 
akistan) and north-vastern Kutch 


Skee: 


Why are India and Pakistan fighting over 


a “totally uninhabitable wasteland”? 
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(Map reproduced by courtesy of 
the ‘‘ Economist ”’.) 


(india), About 50 miles in from the Ara- 
bian Sea the Rann is divided almost in 
half by the 24th Parallel. The northern 
half - an area of 3,500 square miles - is 
being claimed by Pakistan on the grounds 
that this area was under the administra- 
tive control of the former Sind province 
of British India (now part of West 
Pakistan). On the other hand, India 
Jays claim to the entire Rann, since the 
boundary between Sind and Kutch was 
not clearly demarcated during the Bri- 
fish raj. 
In spite of the Indian claim, Pakistan 
retained a forward police post at Chad 
Bet in the disputed region, and Pakis- 
tan herdsmen grazed their cattle in the 
locality unmolested, until in 1956 Indian 
forces dislodged Pakistanis from Chad 
Bet. The Indian actlon was followed by 
a series of negotiations leading up to 
the agreement of 1960, in which both 
countries agreed to maintain the status 
quo in the area pending @ more perma- 
nent solution. 
From the beginning of this year there 
have been contradictory and often 
alarming reports of an arms bulld-up in 
the Kutch area by both countries. Then, 
on April 26, India’s Defence Minister, 
Mr Chavan, declared in the Lok Sabha 
(Parliament) that a brigade of Pakistani 
infantry and armour was attacking an 
Indian post six miles within the dis- 
puted border, India claimed that Pakis- 
tan had been using American weapous 
in the attack. But Uhis statement was 
sharply chalienged by Pakistan, where 
the press reported the saine incident in 
these terms: 
“India inducted more troops into the 
area and its 50th Independent Para- 
chute Brigade attacked Pakistan 
forees . . . this attack was repulsed 
with heavy losses to the Inilians.” 
Following the April 26 incidents, there 
were charges and counter-charges that 
made any atlempt to find out who had 
fired the first shot in the Kutch battle 
almost impossible. The Indians produced 
pictures of the US-built, 45-ton Patton 
tanks which they claimed were used by 
the Pakistanis: the Pakistanis put out 
pictures and documents showing Ameri- 
can war materials, claimed to have heen 
captured from retreating Indians. The 
interesting point is that both countries 
have at their disposal American and 
British arms, obtained through aid pro- 
prammes. 
While the blame was being passed from 
side to side, tension was mounting in 
both countries. By the end of April all- 
out war began to look possible when 
both sides resorted to threats. Mr Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, the Indian premier, 
declared ominously that India would 
“ choose her own battlefield,” if Pakis- 
tan did not see “reason.” In reply, 
the Pakistani President, Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan, warned that “any farther 
aggression by India would mean a zen- 
eral and total war with all its unpredic- 


table consequences.” 

Since independence, India’s relations 
with her neighbours have been delicately 
balanced. For many right-wing Indians, 
who still believed in the indivisibility af 
“Mother India,” the establishment. of 
Pakistan as a separate state was ana- 
thema. Pakistan scarcely concealed that 
she considered that her only serious 
threat was from Jndia and Indian action 
over ISashmir, dunagadh, Manvacar, 
lyderabad, did not dispel suspicion. 
Particularly, the two Jong drawn out 
issues - Kashmir and Nagaland - have 
brought the ambivalence of India’s pasi- 
tion into sharp focus. Sheikh Abdullah, 
the Kashmiri leader, who visited this 
countyy recently and faeed imprison- 
ment oon his return to India, tried to 
solve by peaceful neyotialions the prob- 
lem that bas kept his country divided 
for the last 17 years, But India’s ex- 
tremely obstinate stand frustrated the 
Sheikh's effort. On the eastern front, 
the Naga people, ethnically of mongo- 
loid origin and different from the rest 
of India, are fighting for their national 
rights azainst Indian authority, 

After the death of Prime Minister 
Jawarharlal Netiru the Indian Congress 
Party’s polities did not rise abave the 
level of personal blekering. Among the 
top echelon of the Congress Party there 
were signs of growing uneasiness at the 
continucd holding of power by Mr Shas- 
tri, whose allegedly incompetent hand- 
ling of the eountry’s econamy was be- 
lieved to have given grounds for a right 
wing take-over. 

The failure of India's Third Five Year 
Plan to seach its objectives; prowing 
unemployinent, especially in cities; 
adverse foreign trade (he imposition 
of a heavy impart duty has caused a 
suff rise in commodity prices); linguls- 
lic problems (bloody rioting in southern 
India and elsewhere in protest against 
the Introduction of Hindi as the national 
Janguage af Indiaj; religious strife 
(during times of stress, such as new, 
the chill wind of disapproval is often 
felt by the 40 million Muslim minority 
left in Indta) - all are pointers to the 
hard days that lie ahead for Mr Shastri. 
The Indian Prime Minister is considered 
to be a person of mild temper and 
appeasing mien. But for his palitical 
survival taday he has had to assime an 
unaccustomed “strong man” role vis 
Quis Pakistan, 

But, for ail this, the fact remains - that 
in his fight for political survival, Mr 
Shastri is not Jikely to translate his 
threat agains! Pakistan inta reality. 

On the Pakistani side the picture Is 
much the same. For both countries the 
border offers a built-In mechanism for 
spreading distrust and suspicion that 
could he switched on areal off at will 
A minor incident on the border engin- 
eered by one side (ar by both ar by 
accident) can cause a nation-wide 
furore, India is now gripped hy a wave 
of catching Pakistant sples at all the 
obvious pont 
Forty thousand primary teachers in 
West Bengal, India, have waged a re- 
lentiess struggle for hetter canditions, 
and there are 34 political prisoners kept 
without trial in Kast) Pakistani jails. 
Time and again the rulers of India and 
Pakistan have found that the safest 
way to deal with any sudden demoeratic 
upsurge ameng the people tg ta switch 
on to the old cat-and-mouse game aver 
the border. 

Over the last 17 years since indepen: 
dence, Pakistan, with one of the poorust 
pevegn populations in the world, has 
nuit a huge army, the strength af 
which now stands at 230,000 mien, or- 
sanised in eight divisions, and about 
00,000 militiamen and auxiliaries, 
Pakistan has been spending annually 
80-40% of her national budget an defence 
for years. Gbhviougly, this heavy strain 
on her resaurees has considerably ar- 
raster] Pakistan's ecanomile development. 
In East Pakistan, where the majority 
(over 50 millian) of the country’s popo- 
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lation live, processes of destitution have 
set in. 
“Phe people from the villages aro 
heing driven out to cities in search 
of food and shelter, Their hopes still 
hinge un despair... With the rural 
civilisation rapilly — distintegratiny 
and eeonomy eroumbling the people 
come to the eities in the hope of 
shelter and living. But the city cold 
shoulders them. In no time the mi- 
vrants realise to their bitlernuss that 
their hopes were illusory. Life for the 
poor is as dificult im the cities a8 in 
the villages.” - The Dueca Times, Jan 
15, 1065, 
A significant feature in Pakistan’s ecan- 
oinie iis is the widening econamic gap 
between West Pakistan, industrially de- 
veloping, and ast Pakistan, left de 
pendent and undeveloped. The Times, 
mentioning (his econonic rift, hag 
deseribed Pakistan as a country with 
two economics, 
There is widespread discontent In Bast 
Pakistan about “the economic oppres- 
sion” of the western wing. Demand for 
a drastic cut in Pakistan's arms bill has 
been voiced for some time. But the 
Rann of Kuteh incident could be used 
tu show the Bengalis of East Pakistan 
(stigmatised as a ‘non-martial™ race") 
that Pakistan stil) needs q huge army, 
filly manned by the soldiers from West 
Pakistan. 
Yt is about time that both India and 
Vakistan realised that the road to 
growth and prosperity bes In mutual co- 
operation and partnership. Any war will 
be their woidoing, 
Pade QLohant is a Pakistand freelance 
journalist, living in London. 


NEW CYCLONE 
DEVASTATES 
EAST PAKISTAN 


At least 32,000 peaple are thought to 
have been killed in the cyclone whith 
devantated southern districts of Kast 
Pakistan two weeks ago. ; 

A report in the New York Times on 
May 19 says that the fate of hundreds 
of wissing peaple cannot he established 
because of braken communications. Aq 
acute shortage of drinking water, food 
and clothes has been reported from tha 
alfacted areay. 

In October 1902, a similar disaster killed 
over 32,000 peaple in Mast Pakistan. 
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Tom McGrath 


Allen Ginsberg walked into a small, hot 
room in Londen two Wednesdays ao 
and sat down at a desk to read some 
poctry. This could well turn out to have 
been a very significant mnoment in the 
history of England, or at least in the 
history of Mnglish poetry, but to judge 
from the relaxed mood of the audience 
nothing much had happened when the 
poct walked in. Ginsberg himself made 
the occasion seem even less portentous 
with tle first words he spoke softly and 
willi a touch of shyness to the audience: 
“Are there any cigarettes around?” 


Thin on top now, he looks older than 
his 39 years; but the halo of wild dark 
hair and bushy beard still adds a touch 
of the devil to his saintly Jewish face, 
the Ginsberg eyes are us intense and 
piercing as ever, looking out at the 
world from behind heavyframed glasses. 
YT write all of this as if } had seen Gins- 
berg before. In fact, what I have known 
well since Uovwl first exploded into my 
life al the age of 16, is what he has 
written and what others have told me 
of him, the Aven Ginsberg who has 
become a legend in his own time; the 
author of Hoel, Kaddish and so many 
more fierce poems; the spokesman for 
the Beat generation; the public (so 
public) lover of Peter Orlovsky; the 
experimenter in consciousness, author 
of Lysergic Acid, correspondent with 
William Burroughs in the Yage Letters; 
intense and thorough seeker after 


GINS 


spiritual truths; 
Dadaist joker; 
and notorious 
times, 


That at least Is how the Ginsberg legend 
appeared. Low would Ginsberg be in 
reality? This question was not just rele- 
vant to myself trying to assess the 
heroes of my teens, it has a bearing on 
every aspect of the man and his work. 
fle is not u “poet” in the sense that the 
word is used so often in this country: 
he is a poet, he does not just write 
poetry. His work in writing has always 
been an overspill from his life. His life 
is his poem, the written work part 
of his Hite. If there is something false 
in Ginsberg’s actual life, then his work 
is negated, Hence the polarity of opinion 
about Ginsberg as a poet. People cither 
love him or hate him, not really because 
of what is in his poems but for what 
is in him. You either trust him or you 
don’t. So the Ginsberg poetry reading 
became for me, not just a chance to 
hear some poetry but an opportunity to 
encounter an exceptional man - excep- 
tionally great or exceptionally phoney, 


I didn’t meet a phoney, Ginsberg 
beamed amiably at the invited audience 
of poets and simall-magazine editors - 
whom he referred to slightly cynically 
as “experts” - and explained that he 
was not going to read from his best 
known works. Instead we were to hear 


social critic; 
controversial 
poet of all 


savage 
the most 
American 


1914-18 postcards for 


Peace News 


Uk VALBONHE 


[Bey 2a Velho 
" ‘ 


Thig photograph comes from a postcard 
that a soldier sent to his parents during 
the 1014-1K war while he was wailing to 
go to the front. The message on the card 


reads: 
May 28th, 1917 
My dears, 


We are married since May 10th. Got 
back here yesterday only and am leav- 
ing? for the front tomorrow. | don’t 
mind at all going to the front now. 
Was very happy but time flies when 
you are happy. Uave no time to write 
much just now, but [ will write fram 
the front as | can Jind the leisure to 
da so. 
I hope you are getting on all right. 
Don't worry on account of my aafety, 
I will do my best to dedge the bullets 
as i do not particularly want to get 
killed just now. 
Much love fram your pay 
Pence News is sponsoring a fil 


Frans, 
m which 


will use thess postcards as its starting 
Rant, The film will be made by Dat 
sughan 


in cooperation with David 


film 


Apraz (4 Payne, ed palecad } 


Naden Assoclates. Dai Vaughan des- 
cribes the film in the following way: 
“The contrast of the familiarity of 
the postcards from the Continent and 
a reality which seems outside the 
grasp of the imagination - not only for 
us, but apparently for those who wrote 
them - provides the starting point for 
a film in which the visuals would con- 
sist entirely of images from cards 
sent from Europe during the 1014-18 
war.” 
Dai Vaughan has collected a number of 
posteards of this kind, but needs more 
for the purposes of the film. We would 
he plod if any Peace News reader who 
has postcards of this sort would Jend 
them te Dai Vaughan for the film. They 
need not have war scenes on them, but 
they should have been sent from the 
western front during the 1914-18 war, 
All cards will be carefully looked after 
and returned to their owners when the 
film is completed. They should he sent 
to Dai Vaughan, c/o David Naden Asso- 
clates, 187 Wardour Street, London W.1. 


some little known “ writings,” fragments 
of poems (including an unpublished part 
of Howl) and prose, none of them coim- 
plete in the way that a poem must be. 
Then the reading began. 
t was right. It was more than just a 
reading. It was an encounter with an- 
other person. Oceasionally he would 
read some croticism and look up at 
the audience with a bread grin of relish 
on his face, showing sheer love of the 
flesh and the boy his words described 
him loving. At more intense moments 
he would raise his hand, palm outwards, 
and gaze wide-eyed at the audience, 
filling the room with an experience of 
height and stillness, Then he would be 
hunched over the pages, threwing out 
direct words that contrasted so sharply 
with the moment before when there had 
been a word torrent on love, eternity, 
God, self, and suddenly struck out at 
the listeners, an exact and chilling ex- 
perience of “ things as they are.” 
An early Ginsberg poem declares ex- 
actly this intention in his poetry: 
When I sit before a paper 
writing my mind turns 
inakind of feminine 
madness of chatter; 
but to think to see, outside, 
ina tenement the walls 
of the universe itself 
I wait: wait till the sky 
appears as it is, 
wait for a moment when 
the poem itself 
is my way of speaking out, not 
declaiming or celebrating, yet, 
but telling the truth. 
The truth Ginsberg offered so com- 
pletely was the truth of himself, sitting 
before us in a room, inviting us to share 
in even his most secret thoughts and 
actions. He moved from some cynical 
comments on politics to a stark state- 
ment of the horrors that just being 
alive can bring to a man today, to a 
prayer, to a Jove song, lo a nature poem, 
to some nonsense words, in split seconds 
of meaning, always taking the listener’s 
mood with him. Eventually the effect of 
this was hypnotic. 


Tear gas! Dynamite! Mustaches! up te Ginsberg. a | Voi 


ANTHONY ADAMS 


ERG IN LONDON 


bombs, 
1 will destroy the world, slip in 
bet weet 
the cracks of death 
And change the Universe-Ha! 
I have the secret, 1 carry 
Subversive salami in 
my ragged briefease Pe 
“Garlic, Poverty, a will to Meavet, 


' 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Pi grow a beard and carry lovely | 
J 


a strange dream in my meat: ‘ 
Radiant clouds, | have heard God 3 'n 
voice * 
My sleep, or Blake’s awake, or mil 
own 


the dream of a delicatessen of 
snorting 
and bellowing pigs - 
The chop of a knife 
a finger severed in my brain - | 


yes | 


a few deaths I know - 
O brothers of the Laurel 
Is the world real? 
Ts the Laurel 
a joke or a crown of thorns? 


The intensity that sparked off from 
“writings and his sheer physical P& 
sence threw me back on myself. LS 
forced to look in on myself again 4 
more than that, do something with W 
I saw. This is a difficult process. 
explain, of course, and 1 would proba? 
ly do better to wrile a poem abot iW 
but I feel sure that Ginsberg’s poe 
is to be judged by what changes St Ph 
duces in those who really listen to 


Betwee 
Versatic 
ifferey 
he kne 
Pushing 
MNWiting 
eemed 
With mn 
the “4 
he off, 
Before 
Wene , 
the eff, 
Dlained 
thig fri 
NOt je 
‘too b 
Nection 


ily 

Equally I am sure that if you rea \stener; 
listen to a Ginsberg poem (that is, ls, toe ou 
without the biases blocking your My] plat noy 
up, letting your whole body react to Mn ir ding 
poem, as you might listen to a jazé 60 any “ 
then you will feel a change in yourse#: I doubt 
I am asserting much, I know. It. Wo) 8 to 

convince an English audience more 4) Nsbor, 
I analysed the poems themselves 4 | }/Mbals 
showed this and that happening. *y 4 at. Or 
can do this with a Ginsherg poem os he sant 
you really want to - William Car, mengin; 
Williams did so and thought Ginshel® ood, 8 
be a master craftsman - but fine) ? dram 
when you have categorised this and 4, bo aks 
sected that, you will find that you “7, any o 
forced right back to square one, to ** wie or 


For spontaneity and — 


against discipline 


The recent production in Shrewsbury 
of John Arden and Margaretta (’Arcy’s 
Ars Longa, Vita Brevis by Albert Hunt 
ought to be regarded as a_ theatrical 
event of the first importance. One hesi- 
tates to say this because amatcur thea- 
tre is not taken at all seriously in this 
country, but sueh was the quality of 
the production that it deserves to he 
judged by the same kind of astringent 
standards Albert iTunt has himself con- 
sistently applied in this paper to pro- 
fessional theatre, and it had about it 
certain features from which the world 
af professionalism could certainly 
earn. 


To begin with, Mr Hunt had, of course, 
the advantage (too much neglected by 
amuteur producers) of starting with a 
good play. Ars Longa, Vita Urevis is an 
unusual play; indeed, by usual stan- 
dards, it is not a play at all. It is, rather, 
to quote from the words of its authors 
in a recently published edition of the 
play for schools (Cassell, 45), “ A Theine 
for Variations.” 

Set in a school, its story belongs to ° the 
schoalboy’s mythology of the lunacy and 


a 
villainy of teachers, the unprediittay 
ty of adult life, and the extranrdlie y 
possibilities of military behaviovl vet 
§ suggested that it should be used ion 
a period of weeks in class for che ° 
to “mess about with until the’ jpat 
vention runs dry . . . Provided. © or 
damage is not done to life, HiMP ow! 
school property . . there ale vue 
bounds, either geographical oF, 
tic, that need be set to this play: 
Since I, as a teucher, have get 
with this play in production MY 

can testify to its value as an edUce. 
medium in its own right. Thé gireld | 
which the authors regard as | 
ape tbable, has about it, a8 "age 
Arden’s work, an integrity of | 
which was adhered to in ly Bfy 
production, and which brilliant pe 
sents the major fey 

in succinct terms. to bf 
These concerns are anes likely new 
of interest to the readers of Peace sg a 
Arden is dealing with eduvatial | ae 
the relatively superficial leve a wil 
orthodox educationalist, concernt® iosl? 


ian ‘ 


concerns 
t 


questions of organisation and © 


y lovely 


lip in 
: betwees 


se Ha! 


petween each reading, he talked con- 
fee tonally about his experiences in 
i ieee parts of the world, characters 
pus! New, strange thoughts he had had, 
invithee out one story after another, 
ap Ing the audience to share in it. le 
"Med to be offering all of himself, 


Wy * 
ath no barriers between the poet and 
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this and 
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| 
npredictably 
extraora’y tt 


gf 
fam | 


1d 


ere on acollt | 


the 


: audience.” Tow you treated what 
he of - 


' Cred was up to yourself, 

Gore one reading - of a thought se- 
tec he had noted down when under 
ile eifects of morphine - Ginsberg ex- 
diver that he had never pabhshed 
; pete because he felt it might 
stp © coherent enough to be under- 
Beet by other people. The thouydit. con- 
a tons and private references might be 
i (Puzzling, fie invited the waudience to 
ae him at any point in the read- 
bare! it if they felt’ there was some- 
iis they were not clear on. The open- 
this and urgency with which he said 
o, ctide it quite evident that he really 
ite What he said. This was no formal 
piliteness and) certainly no cynicism. 
ia Man sifting before the audience 
4 ed to communicate to cach of them 
c Mich as possible of what he had 
berienced, 


an tite the interval, Ginsberg walked 
Und talking to everyone and secking 
Minna hottle of wine. After about ten 
win tes of this - the talking, not the 
Xiste, any last barrier that might have 
listow separating the poet from his 
toa er was finally gone. When we 
thay (Ur seats again, it seemed to me 

Now everyone was involved in the 


Me; : 
iq ing : we were all poets, not just 
any “ expert ” sense. 


I : 
in toubt if I can do any justice in try- 


ne to 


raised, his eyes piercing, A jazaman | 
know likes to talk of the hest of his 
music as “the Truth, man’: Ginsberg's 
Tantra had just that truth. 

And so on and so on. I feel my words 


shart but lucid statements on the nature 


of poetry; the love poems to Peter 
Orlovsky; the sadness of thuse poems 
when he talked of his desire to have a 
son; and the brilliant end to the reading, 
“Tam Wing of the May.” 


padbals and set up a hypnotic, slow quite so relaxed. Essentially, what Gins- broadcast on the BHC. While he is in 


th 


a aon top of this he began to chant berg achieved in that room, so quietly, the country, he will definitely be doing 


a Jama, At one point, he switched to striking parts of the evening - the poems will be reading at the Peanuts Chib. All, 


Smile oul towards the audience, 


hi 
wan Voice 


ADAMS continued 


but . 
be At the much more fundamental level 
aug '@ relatlonship between educator 
btn 2Upu, and the complexity of the 
brat relationships duvoived. His cele- 
leiane of spontuneity as oppased te 
hunt’ and discipline in human and 
ty pe istic relations is not a mere ab- 
dracon in literary terms; 
log f4l analogue in the work of such 
the pers as A. S. Neili and Mr Duane, 
_ adniaster of Risinghill, 


TIP. 
ie Longa, Vita Brevis presents us with 
Passel master totally dominated by a 
Otegr for rigidity and discipline, the 
o PMe of which is his losing the love 
Army." wife, joining the Territorial 
Padinas 

te 7 
“editing” who 3s out on a hunimeg 


u 5 

Wor the way in which this production 
vert made it clear that things are 
Tog, 48 simple as this. It would be 
lig  tVely easy ta present the “ estalr 
Rene figures,” the headmaster, the 
My ~NOrs, the art master himself, sim- 
Mins’ caricatures, figures of fun, Albert 
Arce true to the essential spirit of 
& yg Was not content to do this. This 
My)? easy “satire” of the Not So 
fing? & Programme variety. le shows 
bi, tcingly how, in anything resem: 
Caj@ Sur normal conception af edu 
brig the instructor is as much a 
as 4 /M€r of the total classroom situation 
a“ Pupils he instructs. 

Mage ote of the play is set in an art 
Nu.’ 804, with great economy of means, 


af. ®Cene took upon itself an element 


departed); the 


art master compels the pupils to per- 
form drill movements which they do 
with impeceable accuracy of mavenient 
-all except one; the master talks to them, 
they fail to respond, not even by being 
openly disobedient; he turns away, they 
surreptitiously change places. All this 
is done with a precision of movement 
that approximates to dance and has a 
preat formal beauty of its awn; instine- 


side of the class, for spontaneity and 
against discipline, and yet the art masier 
is Sa pathetic, as he seeks to establish a 
relationship and fails, that one beyins 
to pity him, and the class takes on a 
fiendish and nightmare atmosphere. 


This awareness of complexity and the 
refusal lo take sides in an easy and 


» and finally being shot by his superficial way scems to me character ensemble 


istic of the work of both author and 
producer in this case; it is a largeness 
and vencrosity of view from which many 
of our more partisan playwrights and 
crities could learn a good deal. It is 
a complexity maintained throughout 
the production. Billed as a comedy 
there were moments whon one was 
laughing uproariously at something of 
a purely farcical and slapstick nature; 
then suddenly one was pulled up short 
as one began to ask oneself. just what 
i was one was laughing at. 

Ahout the production there were as- 
pects which were clearly Brechuan in 
origin and things which seem on the 
surface to have become virtually abil- 
gatory in avant-garde theatre nowadays. 
The cast was on the stave drinking 
eaffee and chatting before the play le- 
Hun, there were no atlempts at natural- 
ism, there was no scenery or effects, 


rewarded as pretty subversive. 


Jatter were curious and interesting: 
niasks would obviously seem to give 
a quality of anonyniity and these did 
so - but there was also a quality of 
character, of personality about them, 
which fitted the spirit of the play ex- 
acuy, bua as Albert Hunt himselé was 
the first ta point amt, there was nothing 
mystical ar Inafical about any of these 
effects; the success of the production, 


it has its tively one’s sympathies are all on the the sense of absolute cautrol of situa: 


tion, rhythm and movement in an an 
archical framework had other sources 
altogether, and it is these which make 
one justified in claiming for this pro- 
duction the importance tl began by 
stressing. 

The strength of the praduction was (hat 
in every sense of the term it was an 
u production. The particular 
kind of rehearsal technique which it 
employed made this possible. Largely 
this involved the east in the playing of 
games for some weeks before (hey saw 
the script, which was only intvodueed to 
thei a few weeks before the prodychon 
was mounted on thea stage. 


By this time they knew each other as 
a team; all (nhibitiong had been broken 
down; the physical ynovements of the 
production itself, while worked on in 
carefil detail in the Qual stages, were 
the product of hy now an intuitive anid 
sympathetic physical respanse af each 
member of the cast ta the others, f! 
was posmihle, therefore, for the final 
decisinns ahout playing ta be taken as 
group decisions by the cast as a whale 
and oa remarkable fluidity and span 
taneity in the actual performance re- 
sulted. 


GP terror as ane watched it, The actors wore masks. The effects of the Ag with the niasks, there was naothdag 
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pis 


os ale YL 


Bid. Sue 


Allen Ginsberg (photo from “Noth- 
ing Personal” by Kiehard Avedon 
andl James Baliwin). 


Buigical about this. It was a result af 
a production totally coneeived in enseme 
ble ienma which had the courage th 
follaw his through to ite logical con: 
elasion. On this courage Afbert Punt 
ami ins team are to be cangratulated. 
‘here is very lithle playing of this kind 
in either professional or amateur 
theatre in this country af prasent, for 
all the wide discussion af ensemble, aad 
this production in Shrewsbury virtwally 
opened up a new dimension in British 
theatre. 

That Arien's play is intended as a bags 
for improvisation by schoolchildren and 
that jt was produced in this way seams 
to me a highly appropriate combination. 
My own work in classroom drama cep 
vinees me that, theatvigally, our salva- 
tion must He in this direction at 
yroent; while, educationally, we can 
eam 4 great daal from this method 
af prodactian, whith is uppHcabla in 
far wider flelds than that af drama alone, 


I look to a day when the classroorg 
method af lnstructian will be a thing ef 
the pasl and educatianal technique will 
itself be based on group activiyy vary 
¢loso) la cnsembte playing in tha 
theatre, And ihat, to a large extent, 
was what Jolin Arden's play was about 


Ars Longa, Vila Brevis was performed 
for two nighta in Shrewsbury but if 
does not step there, tt is in ite very 
easenva an urnanic anid ae preduc- 
ting, Mr Hunt and his cast have asp 
nounced tbeir intention of dalng eaia- 
tinued work on if, aad forthcoming 
performances are planned. {f is, above 
all, In this patentiality fer grawth that 


the finsi success af {hig produrtion is 


hiarankeen. 
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When McGeorge Bundy, the chief US 
policy spokesman on Vietnam, cancelled 
his appearance at the May 15 teach-in, 
he successfully outmuanoeuvred his crit- 
ics in the academic community, who had 
long awaited this confrontation. 


Without Dundy, the teach-in became 
just another dull talkathon. Beyinning 
in a contusion of times and speakers, 
ending in a hilarious but nevertheless 
poignant moment of pandemonium 
when one young peace vigiller attempted 
to interrupt the proceedings to make a 
public witness of his conscience regard- 
tng the future of American freedom and 
the killing of women and children in 
Vietnam - the impressive array of 
academie “hawks” and “doves,” who 
had come from universities throughout 
the country, talked to themselves from 
nine in the morning until after mid- 
nivht. Most of the time a barrage of 
TV cameras and microphones were 
trained on them; and there were an 
estimated 5,000 more of their followers 
on hand to aid in the dialogue, But, 
without Bundy, the dialogue was really 
variations on a monologue. There was 
little Indication throughout the proceed- 
ings that all the participants hadn't 
heard or read each other's thoughts 
many times previously. There was, 
moreover, a lack of pertinent informa- 
tion on the current state of Chinese, 
Soviet, Vietnamese, and even US poli- 
cies in south-east Asia. With Bundy 
absent, the attempt at serious debate 
lost its aura of authority and legitimacy. 
It hecame just another polite intellec- 
tual discussion among an intelligent but, 
on the whole, powerless elite. 


Surely the Johnson administration must 
have known this might happen. It is 
doubtful, for example, that they would 
havo allowed Mr Bundy to cancel at 
such short notice a date to appear on 
the powerful Mect the Press, or hefore 
the even more powerful Chamber of 
Commerce, or the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Behind the decision not to par- 
ticipate there was a fairly shrewd and 
cynical assessment of certain political 
realities of American life, It is no 
secret that the Johnson administration 
knows that it has the liberals in its 
pocket. Where else can they turn to 
express their idealistic concerns? Why 
then - Bundy may have wondered, with 
his customary mixture of reticence and 
condescension - why then finally should 
I bother? 


The television announcers were calling 
this “an important event in the history 
of American democracy” whereby a 
body of citizens had come to Washing- 
ton “to seek from its elected govern- 
ment ... a reasoned explanation .. for 
its actions,” bit Mr Bundy did not need 
to be unusually contemptuous, or even 
to have his agents count the gate, to 
recognise that in the view of the United 
States government these were not con- 
cerned citizens, but a group of special 
leaders basically composed of the same 
iberal intellectuals who had opposed 
eu US power plays throughout the 
world. 


When have American politicians ever 
felt they needed to be criticised by those 
who would relinquish US power? It 
is not that Bundy seems to helieve any 
less fervently in peace (although he 
may, for all T know) but he seems to 
have a greater commitment to his be- 
lief in power. His American opponents, 
on the other hand, seem to find such a 
notion of power objectionable. 


But let us not he mistaken: America’s 
obsession with its power is real. It is 
alsa well disguised in a variety of 
forms of intellectual tolorance. Perhaps 
Isanc Deutscher, when he spoke as an 
English outsider and honoured guest 
of the teach-in, was being premature 
when he said he would not be allowed 
to criticise the Soviet government as 
he planned to do the Americans. In the 
USSR free public digcussions are sup- 
ressed; in this country they are regu- 
arly ignored. In effect, Deutscher was 
denied a certain legitimacy by the fail- 
ure of Bundy to appear. For when he 
spoke of the ilusions of US power, there 
was nobody in the room who cauld 
respond as a recognised representative 


The Washington teach-in 


Richard Elman— ‘just another dull talkathon’ 


of that “illusory power.” 

When his colleagues, likewise, presented 
arguments for Chinese power, or for 
a US withdrawal, or for negotiations 
based upon the illusion of US power 
in south-east Asia, the only man in the 
room who could be specifically identi- 
fied with the present Kennedy-Johnson 
policies in Vietnam was historian Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr; and he spent half of 
his prepared speech apologising for the 
necessity of his taking such a position, 
then for the necessity of the US ex- 
creising its alleged power, and then 
quickly dissociated himself from the 


otliaal Johuson line by sneering at a 
recent US State Department White 
Paper on Vietnam, which he likened 


tu the “pompous guHibility” of some 
administration crities. Surely this was 
nol a very strony advocacy of the war 
hawk position. If it did nothing else, it 
effectively mnade it seem as if the critics 
had heen misrepresenting their ene- 
mies. 


Of course, this was not completely the 
case, Kven as Mr Schlesinger spoke, 
the war continued to escalate, and the 
US presence in Vietnam, continually 
enlarged, was being regarded by North 


Vietnam as an increasing provocation 
which, according to Wanoi’s military 


leaders, could only lead to negotiations 
once the US suffered a stunning military 
defeat. Of the ‘ doves,” only Hans J. 
Morgenthau seemed willing to contem- 
plate such a _ possibility. Most were 
busily mounting moral and_ historical 
arguments against a continuing US 
commitment to the government of 
South Vietnam. 


So the failure of the Vietnam teach-in, 
with its national publicity and coverage, 
went beyond the inability of the speak- 
ers to force the present administration 
to present them with proper targets, or 
to respond to its most articulate adver- 
saries with some responsible version of 
the truth. For all its idealistic fervour 
and political good intentions, it was the 
failure which, one presumes, may be 
inevitable when political facts and moral 
rights and wrongs do not quite match 
up. People are dying in Vietnam in a 
meaningless and ruthless war for a 
variety of shoddy political ends. But it 
is neither meaningless nor ruthless, one 
assumes, to the men of the Viet Cong. 
Nor is it to the policy makers in Wash- 
ington, obsessed with Communist inten- 
tions. Hlere the dilemma of those who 
merely wish to preserve world peace 
becomes excruciating. 


Although sporadic efforts were made by 
leading members of the protest group 
to engage pro-administration academics 
in a debate over their political aims 
for Vietnam and south-east Asia in 
general, it became clear that the discus- 
sion was truly quite academic. One had 
the definite feeling from what was said 
and what was not said that neither fac- 
tion was privy to many of the confidences 
and other pieces of intelligence upon 
which, presumably, all sovereign states 
of whatever political persuasion must 
make up their minds. This, of course, 
was not the liberals’ fault, but it must 
also be stressed that their exclusion 
from access to such information is 
probably unavoidable, given the fact 
that governments aspire to being clites 
and also aspire to being responsible 
for their own actions. 

Indeed, one of the strongest feelings 
one had from the teach-in was that 
the present administration had as little 
confidence in its defenders as it had 
in its critics. So there were in fact three 
interest groups who should have been 
represented: the critics, the government, 
and its collaborators; and the govern- 
ment did not deign to discuss even 
with its eollaborators - much less its 
critics - what it has up its sleeve in 
South Vietnam. 

The fact is that America is already 
at war in Vietnam. The bomhings may - 
according to Arthur Schlesinger - be 
replaced by still another “ moderate 
Increase in our ground forces" to con- 
vince the Vietnamese in the North that 
we want negotiations. Whether or not 
this is wisdom or folly, right or wrong, 
it is surely a possibility which the Viet- 
Namese now seem to recognise even if 


liberals in the West don't. So it was 
left up to the truly Bismarckian Hans 
J. Morgenthau to wonder aloud if 
America was prepared to force such 
negotiations by going to war with China. 
His question was greeted by an immense 
corporate paralysis for the remainder 
of the proceedings, and it was never 
satisfactorily answered by anybody, 
including Morgenthau himself. 


Not enough American boys have yet 
died in Vietnam to force truly meaning- 
ful concessions from this government. 
In the final analysis that is why the 
liberals have been so — ineffectual. 
Therefore, one cannot expect their ae- 
tions in the foreign policy sphere to be 


as morally Vigorous as thicir siinilar 
actions in the civil rights movement. 
There, at feast, the moral argument 


holds up with all its obvious simplifi- 
cations, reinforced by the courage of 
the participants and the retrograde ac- 
tions of the resistance. But in Vietnam 
the cause is still our form of political 
murder as opposed to that of the enemy, 
and there are few Americans concerned 
about the fates of the riff-raff and 
“losers” in our increasingly  profes- 
sionalised armed forces. There is a 
class bias against the victims, theirs as 
well as ours. 


One indication of how remote even the 
liberals seem to be as human beings 


George Clark 


the present situation can be 
gauged by a favourite word of ine 
various participants in the teach 
the situation in Vietnam, they kept 
peating, was complicated. veld 
Indeed it is. But to whom? To the m0 
commanders of the Viet Cong? 
American military commanders? To L- 
North Vietnamese or Mao Tsc-tune, 
Such situations only seem complicale 
the further one is removed from ther 
But if there is one other thing that! 
a certainty arising from the rece 
spate of teach-ins around the coun 
it is that’ America's liberals are Wt 
thousands of miles away from both &™ 
White House and Hanoi and that. 
this respect, liberal “doves” - like Wi 
militarist “hawks” - suffer from © 
similar iNusion of American ommpe 
tence. Granted that we may have starte! 
the eonflict. Is it in our power to stop 
short of surrender? And when do 69 
ernments surrender at they are 
forced to do so? It is these kinds % 
questions which were never discuss? 
by the various participants in the teat 
in. Perhaps they are being discusse 
in the White House. But one can nevél 
be sure: Mr Johnson says he believ 
there is no prettier sight than thal 
an American flag in a foreign land. 


from 


Richard Ehnan is a freelance America® 


writer. 
— 


—‘dialogue with the government’ 


Almost inexorably, the critics of the 
administration are finding that if they 
want to bring about the kind of con- 
frontation with the government they 
sought on May 15, then they have to 
make the appeal more broad-based and 
less confined to academic circles. This 
is one conclusion drawn from the Wash- 
ington teach-in. 


The organisers of the teach-in prefaced 
their programme for the day with this 
explanation: 


“The teach-in is seen as an extension 
of the intellectual responsibility as a 
teacher and a seeker after truth... 
we assert our obligation in time of 
crisis to bring before the nation and 
the world our doubts about the wis- 
dom and morality of the American 
position, our fears that a hardened 
military policy may be leading the 
world to the brink of nuclear war,” 
It is almost certain that another session 
is to be arranged at which it is hoped 
that McGeorge Bundy will appear, When 
everybody came together late in the 
evening, a large number were in favour 
of formalising the organisation which 
had called the teach-in in order to con- 
sider further moves that may be neces- 
sary if the war in Vietnam continues. 
Most people thought the day had been 
worthwhile and were persuaded that 
another step had been taken in form- 
ing 2 coherent and radical opposition 
to the government. 


A keynote throughout the day was the 
emphasis on this sad Jack in American 
politics, and it looks as though the 
universities have finally burst out of 
the straightjacket which the McCarthy 
and Eisenhower years had imposed. 
averyboly seems persuaded that they 
are caucht in a current which will take 
them beyond actions involving them in 
polite dehate about the particular poli- 
cies in Vietnam. There is developing a 
critique of the whole of US foreign 
policy and its consequences. 


Undoubtedly the faculties feel a real 
sense of involvement, and they are at- 
tempting to catch up with the pace set 
by the students earlier in the year. It 
is when they go home that the pressures 
on them are at their greatest. The 
students have managed to establish links 
with cach other through a relatively new 
organisation, Students for a Democratic 
Society. Here the discontent with the 
war policies has joined with the radical 
ferment caused by the civil rights move- 


ment. The march on Washington i 
Easter persuaded the students that i) 
is possible to link the struggle for Cl. 
rights with the larger issues of ios 
and peace and, although the facun 
are extremely reluctant to be persuad 
they find that in the seminars. In gk 
tures, and in the relatively high ie 
dence of students now asking for 10), 
of absence to work for this mover a) 
they become involved with the prob 
in a very direct and personal way. 


n | t 
The absence of McGeorge Bundy Riek 


nol easily be overlooked, The teach 


which began as an innovation, bec gue 
a powerful tool to sharpen the diale 
with the government; it was s¢ef 
the most valid form of protest w! 
the academic world could particliis 
in. For the government to treat | 
lightly would be a great mistakes, oy 
can only deepen resolves to find onity 
means of confrontation. The factig 
staffs are driven into unsought alliam .. 
with the student organisations hecr ad 
they are relied upon for support, ing 
so a new radical movement is "ye 
formed, possibly almost against gat 
wishes of the original teach-in OFF 
isers. 

tel 


co 
At the closing session on May 15 4 om 
gram of support was delivered , als 
some sixteen French — intellect ay 
headed by Jean-Paul Sartre, The WA yal 
of applause which greeted the telel ig 
went beyond gratitude. Only 4 “ear 
while ago Sartre had expressed | laic 
contempt for the American aca@ 
world and its apparent unwillingney 
make any criticism of government po! , 
’ 
It is never safe to make predictiet 
but if the organisers af the tea tor 
begin to formalise their present oat” 
mal contacts with the civil right8 Pipe 
ers and with the main elements 0} od 
old peace movement, like SANE ip 
CNVA, the Friends and the FelloW: oat 


of Reconciliation, then the governerag | 


is going to be faced with oppostl anak 
considerable size and quality. 18 
ficance lies in the willingness %@ 
a social critique as well ag a P 
one, and most certainly it 
marked by the action which has ¢ 
tised the civil rights struggle. 


George Clark is at present tourl 


the United States looking at all #*°) ype 


of American Ilfe. He is a member 0 qdt 


int 


National Council of CND, and dine, 


returning to Britain at the end af 


t of 


vite 


if 
NB ota | 


¢ 
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Unrest in Guatemala, Bolivia, Colombia, Uruguay 


Disturbances have broken out in’ four 
een Mnerivan countries, apart from 
i"€ Dominican Republic. 


, 
the Washington correspondent of the 
ardian commented im a report last 
Rae? that, although in only one 
Dear Ty does Communism seriously ap- 
cert _to have been responsible, it is 
ene that Communist: elements will 
i lake advantage of any social un- 
“or disturbance. fle goes on: 


ue 

no tesident Johnson's recenthy-an- 
‘oOunced new principle that United 
Slates. and hemispheric intervention, 

y Military means if necessary, is 
JUstified in order toa prevent what 
Stems to be a Communist-dominated 
Tevolt, calls for a continuing close 
Watch on developments in this hemi- 
sphere,” 
Wi, Guatemala, the Deputy Minister of 
Satu mal Defence was assassinated dast 
ony, by unknown assailants. The 
hartiny has been in a state of modified 
nd lal law since the end of February 
Subyacveral political leaders accused of 
Roa have been sent into exile. 
c,vemalan officials are claiming that 
i Minunist terrorists were responsible 
Widow, @ssassination, There is, however, 
spread non-Commumnist opposition 


to the ruling military junta in Guate- 
Inala. 
An editorial in) Monday’s 
Tones said of the situation: 
“In Guatemala, the reactionary mili- 
tury dictaturship is trying to put 
through a new constitution that is 
tailor-made for the vested interests 
and the Roman Calholie Church. ft 
would effectively block the agrarian 
reform that has been a crying nevd 
in Guatemala for centuries. So long 
as social justice is denied to the Guale- 
malan people, a potentially revolution- 
ary situation will continue. 
“These Latin-American difientties, in 
their variety and prefundity, show 
that no simple catch-all begins to 
define the problem. Communism, in 
these situations, is not a cause; it is 
a result of social, ecenomic and poli- 
tical injustice.” 
In Bolivia, an attempt was made, also 
last Saturday, to assassinate General 
Barrientos, head of the ruling junta, 
while he was visiting Cochabamba. The 
junta has been facing considerable hos- 
tility from the tin miners alter the exile 
to Paraguay of former vice-president 
Lechin, who has been the minecs’ 
leader. About a week before the assassi- 
nation attempt, the miners called for a 


New York 


general strike, Wlich was partially ob- 
served, 

Last yviday, according to a report in the 
New York Times, police forces used tear 
vas and rifle butts to disperse 2,000 
workers taking parton a protest demon- 
slration as the ruling junta maved = to- 
wards a confrontation with leaders of 
the workers on strike. The Bolivian 
Workers Confederation staged — the 
demonstration in defianee of a govern- 
ment ban on all labour organisations. 
it followed a meeting at which leaders 
vowed to bring back vigour into the 
veneral strike which had bepun to Calter. 
The workers’ display of aggression was 
a reachon fo the relusal of General 
Barrientos 16 imeet wilh oa group of 
leaders af the Bolivian Workers Con- 
federation, who had made an appoint- 
ment wilh hon in the hope of reaching 
a peaceful solution, 

Nineteen Bolivian political leaders and 
seventeen labour leaders were deported 
to Paraguay last Iriday. Another five 
labour leaders were comlined to the in- 
terior. ‘Khe climax to the unrest came 
with the attempt on General Barrientos’ 
lite. A group of men intercepted his car 
and sprayed it with shots; he escaped 
unhurt. 

A stale of modified martial law was also 


established dast Friday throughout 
Colombia after  witespread — siudent 
damonstrations. The country hias suffered 
from bandit activities and distarbances 
in the interior for the past year. Last 
Saturday, 500 Columbian students fought 
wilh police who were trying to break up 
their demonstration which was held to 
protest at the state of steve. The students 
teinpurarily held hostage a member of 
the US military mission. 
In Uruguay, which has had 60 years of 
constitutional government, there are 
How runiours af an impending military 
coup, the Guardian report on Monday 
suid. Pro-Communist guerrillas were 
blamed for the killing of three Vente- 
muelan soldiers in an ambush last Sature 
day in the western part of the country, 
The Guardian correspandent commen: 
ted: 
“To the extent that Communisny ts 
seriously oon the march tn Latin 
America, 1 a major attempt to play 
on the easily-araused anti-American 
ism and the venuine causes for eca- 
nomic, social and pcliticeal unrest in 
the hemisphere, it is widely assumed 
here (America) that) the movement 
has been iver omajar help by 
Washington's handling of the present 
Dominican affair.” 


DAS joint force in Dominica: US under pressure 


ae tirst inter-American military force 
one to being on Monday, when a 
of “Ment constituting an Organisation 
Can Merican States force in the Domini- 
Seer et ePublic was signed by the OAS 
of nelary-General and — representatives 
Pus t® USA, Brazil, Costa Rica, Nicara- 
aL Honduras, 
Mar force will have a Brazilian com- 
tre der and a United States deputy. As 
ita e® arrive from the OAS member 
eauy. US troops will be withdrawn in 
(oa! aumbers. 
Seo Friday May 21, the United Nations 
antity Council rejected a Soviet reso- 
yen calling for condemnation of the 
ted States for sending military forces 


UN outranks OAS 


( 
detmenting on the UN Security Council 
tion authorise the 


Wfiijay Week, the idea that the paralysis 
ha Cting the General Assembly might 
Ing, Bread to the Security Council was 
tha & veality than a bad dream. But 
eile lay 14 vote has in a small way 
Dy ced the UN's declining image. 
vol the manoeuvres preceding the 
Org? the American attitude towards the 
hoy) ttsation of American States was 
dig {P& Jess than an obsession. The US 
tot like any admission that the OAS 
nicg Vt run the whole show in Domi- 
loge: and it rejected out of hand a hope- 
by 'Y mild resolution tabled by Uru- 
appealing to “all contending 
by ons” to cease hostilities. But the 
the Charter underscores the fact that 
Myaipeecurity Council is the organ for 
th Maining peace and security, and in 
tha ake there were two reasons why 
the vas had to be oulranked, Virstly, 
lang) as the engineer of a major mill- 
toy Mlervention, was not going to be 
Oacained by the very organisation (the 
Moy, OVer which it wielded such enor- 
Gey SS oyawer; and secondly, the 
sho oeitting image of the UN demanded 
ly ae of decisiveness, however small. 
Soo ting to dispatch the fact-linders, the 
typ, tity Council (on paper at any rate) 
aared the charge af complete ignor 
“OF newligence, But unless the 
equation in the Dominican 
Marling 8 sharply reversed hy some 
Win} “dictable set of factors, its action 
b hroadly labelled as “much too 
and “anuch too late," Even had 
heen in possession of a highly 


i 
Ei a 


| lig ® Deace force, the stary would have 


fay Precisely the same. No nation, if it 


ty, @lp it, will permit an action’ that 


Owe ‘nits own interest; and the more 
the nation, the harder and 
Tule. stl 


le rule 


to the Dominican Republic and demand- 
ing their immediate withdrawal. 


Hariier, the US called on the council to 
act in unison with the OAS in seeking 
to end the civil war. When the US made 
this call, secretary-general U Thant read 
a report from his special representative 
in Santo Domingo, saying that new fight- 
ing had broken out a little more than 
two hours in advance of the 24-hour 
cease-fire that took effect at noon on 
May 21. Later U Thant told the Council 
that his representative subsequently 
reported that, while there had been a 
few scattered shots, the ceasefire had 
been fally effective. The truce was 
arranged to allow the removal of the 
dead and wounded. As Peace News 
went to press, the truce was still being 
observed by both sides. 


Last Saturday, May 22, the French dele- 
gation in the Security Council succeeded 
in getting through a resolution demand: 
ing that “the suspension of hostilities 
in Santo Domingo be transformed into 
@ permanent ceasefire.” The vote was 
10 to nil; the US abstained. Alistair 
Cooke, writing in the Guardian on Mon- 
day, said that‘... it was not what the 
resolution said but what one glaring 
omission implied that made the US 
abstain fram the vote. The French reso- 
lution, unlike a British proposal it re- 


Sai Sail 
We are here 


only to protect 
U.S, Cifizens 


that is to say, 
we dre here to prevent 


(because a Communist regine 
heré would menace Us. citizens) 


placed, made no mention of the Organi- 
sation of American States, cither as a 
‘welcome intermediary’ (the Hritish 


phrase) or as a foree having any 
authority in the Dominican dispute.” 
Lord Caradon withdrew the British 


proposal because hy recognised that the 
sentiment of the Council was over- 
whelmingly against any verbal recogni- 
tion of the OAS. 
A special report in the New York Times 
last weekend said that the Johnson ad- 
ministration may be facing its “ Bay 
of Pigs” in the Dominican Republic. It 
continued ; 
“While the consequences of — the 
chaotic situation in Santo Domingo 
will hardly be a damaging military 
defeat like the one that ended the 
Cuban invasion of 1961, they may yet 
apen the Johnson administration to 
the same charges of mismanagement, 
misinformation and misconception 
that were levelled then against the 
Kennedy administration, 


“The situation is sharply aifferent 
from that in Vietnam. In the war 
there, the major question fs about the 
wisdom of President Johnson's policy. 
In the Dominican intervention, nat 
only the policy but the Preaident’s 
effectiveness in carrying it out is being 
questioned here and abroad; in Viet. 


a Communist takeowr 


ses Chat is tot aady, 
we are here to tight tor the 
military dictatorship agaust 


( hecadse a rmlitary digtaborshsy : ) 


nam, moreover, there has been a 
fundamentul consistency in ec 
white in Santo Domingo the admin 
stration’s intentions seem 10 change 
daily.” 
The report said that President Johngan’s 
hurried and deeisive action -. taken 
almost on his own, according ta qualified 
sourees - led insmediately to a diminu 
tion of the authority of the OAS, which 
he bypassed. 
As this action was follawed by American 
support for a United Nations peace elfart 
in the Dominican Republic and hy the 
secret United States mission headed by 
McGeorge Bundy, the net effect was to 
cut the vround fram under the QAS 
effort, without visible gains towarda a 
pernianent ceasefire or a stable Dumint 
can government, the twin alms of the 
OAS peace committee. 
Washington is now fill af reports of 
(dissension within the administration, 
breakdowns af arderly governing yitu- 
cesses, and contlicting decisions and 
purposes. This confusion may, the cam: 
mentutor says, leave the Uniled Stateg 
with a langterm military pecupation of 
Santo Domingo. It may also result in a 
zavernment by iilitary juyta, leaving 
the United States opan to the charge of 
having thwarted a democratic revohition 
attempted by forces with a claim on can 
alitutional legitimacy. 
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Two recent books mark the growing 


interest of psychiatrists in the 


PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT 


Jerome D. Frank 


International Confilet and 
Seclence. Isdiled by Roger 
(Basic Books, 1964, 40s.) 


lminediately after devising the atom 
bomb, the physical scientists accepted 
their responsibility for mastering the 
threat to human survival that they had 
created. Although it was recognised 
from the start that this was primarily 
# question of changing patterns of human 
behaviour, students of human nature 
have been slow to accept their share 
of responsibility. This is due chiefly to 
the fact thal they have a much smaller 
body of established knowledge and tech- 
niques. but probably also because they 
have been overawed by the achieve- 
ments of the physicists. This volume 
is evidence that behavioural scientists 
have overcome their initial timidity and 
are beginning to make significant contri- 
butions towards the problem of survival. 


It consists of sixteen papers by thirteen 
behavioural scientists. broadly defined, 
who met for five weeks at Cape Cod in 
the summer of 1962. The range of par- 
ticlpants may be suggested by the fact 
that the conference was organised by 
a psychiatrist and the volume edited by 
a lawyer, assisted by the same psy- 
chiatrist and an economist. Reflecting 
the many disciplines involved, the 
papers represent a wide range of ap- 
proaches and objectives. Despite this, 
they give clear evidence that the con- 
tributors not only listened to but heard 
each other. The reader feels himself 
to be participating in a genuine discus- 
sion with a real meeting of minds 
leading to clarification of points of 
difference as well as agreement. 


Tt is impossible in a review to cover 
the wealth of information and variety 
of suggestions offered hy the contribu- 
fors, but a few issues that receive re- 
peated consideration may be mentioned 
as illustrations. One concerns differences 
In the American and Soviet world 
views and how the conflicts they gen- 
erate can be ameliorated. Rapoport 
offers an excellent exposition of the 
American and Marxist “ethos.” He con- 
cludes that the two systems are com- 
plementary, not incompatible. Gamson 
describes empirically testable hypo- 
theses ag to how Russia would respond 
to certain actions of the United States, 
hased on three alternative views of the 
cold war: that it is an frreconcilable 
moral conflict, that it is a struggle be- 
tween a power bloc that wants to change 
the status quo and one that wants to 
preserve it, and that it is basically a 
Strugele over artificial issues, Bronfen- 
brenner offers a sophisticated discussion 
of Russian attitudes based on actual in 
terviews and makes concrete suggestions 
for improving communicstions with 
Russians. This topic is also discussed by 
Morton Deutsch in a more abstract way. 


A second recurrent theme is the policy 
of mutual detorrence. This essentially 
ad hoc and temporary solution to the 
rae nosed by weapons too destruc- 
ive to he used undergoes searching 
analyses by Bouwlding and Lieberman. 
Both stress the importance of minimis- 
ing the provocative aspect of the threat. 
Boulding suggests that two ways of do- 
ing this are to make it legitimate: 
“Something will happen to you T am 
powerless to prevent,” ond negative: 
‘T won't do anything nasty to you if 
you won't do anything nasty to me.” 
Licherman offers a searching psycholo- 
gical analysis of the deficiencies and 
dangers of deterrence through threat 
and argues for a system of conflict 
based on the assumption af common in- 
terest rather than mutually exclusive 
self-interests, Using non-violent strategy 
as a model, he stresses the potentiality 
of constructive challenges - that {s, tests 
of tha opponent's potential for mutual 
henefit - rather than attempts to un- 
dermine him, Both belleve that it may 
he possible eventually to substitute 
integration far conflict, thereby Hnkin 
with Rapoport’s point that the two worl 
views are complementsry rather than 
in conflict. 

Specifia suyzestions as to how to Hmit 
conflict and confine it to non-lethal 
channels are made by Fisher and Was- 
kow. The former offers Interesting sug- 


Behavioural 
Fisher. 


gestions as to how conflict might be 
fractionated by divorcing specific issues 
from general principles. The latter, by 
advocating extra-national institutions 
whose sole function would be to enforce 
abandonment of military techniques, 
implicitly takes issue with Gough, who 
sees no hope in anything short of a 
united world society. 

A contribution that will delight all those 
who have heen intimidated by the ap- 
parent sophistication of games theorists 
is Rapoport’s brilliantly clear, tightly 
reasoned analysis of “strategic think- 
ing.” ffe demonstrates that it omits the 


truly significant determinants of deci- 
sion-making. His conclusion is: 
“The main trouble with strategic 


thinking is that its power can be ap- 
plied (if at all) only in the solution 
of problems, not in their formula- 
tion... one of the most important 
problems of our age is to formulate 
our problems. Not ‘How can we get 
what we want?’ but ‘What do we 
want?’ is often the important ques- 
tion.” 


As is perhaps inevitable in productions 
of academicians, these essays present 
more problems than solutions and are 
more successful in outlining What ought 
to be done than in describing practical 
steps to bring this about. 


Grinspoon’s illuminating discussion of 
burriers to the acceptance of the un- 
pleasant truths about nuclear war 

“The Truth It Not Enough” - was re- 
printed in Peace News on November 6, 
1964. Another contributor, Mishler, 
though generally pessimistic about the 
power of peace organisations to in- 
fluence foreign policy, reminds us of 


two minor suceesses that are worth 
pondering. 

The first is the contribution of the 
American National Committee for a 


Sane Nuclear Policy to the limited test 
ban. We suggests that the crux af its 
effectiveness lay in creating an issue in 
advance of actual negotiations that the 
negotiators then could not ignore. The 
issue was the health hazard of atmos- 
pheric testing, an aspect that policy- 
makers had tried hard to minimise. 
The second encouraging example was 
the successful request of the Pugwash 
scientists to national governments to 
grant visas to scientists from other na- 
tions to enable them to atlend the 
conferences. This ilustrates his point 
that one can directly influence foreign 
policy only hy creating occasions for 
foreign policy decisions; demonstrations 
against nuclear testing, for example, do 
not do this. While they may require 
the national leader to make a decision 
as to how to handle the demonstrators, 
they do not present him with an occa- 
ri wed a policy decision about testing 
itself. 


Although the number of issues consid- 
cred in these essays js impressive, two 
ure conspicuously negleeted. The prob- 
lern of multilateral as opposed to pilat- 
eral conflict is inadequately treated. To 
be sure, the conference was held long 
before China's nuclear homb, but this 
was on the horizon, and China is never 
mentioned.  Futhermore, non-violent 
forms of waxing eonflict are harely 
touched upon, probably because ta date 
their relevance to the management of 
international conflict has not been de- 
monstrated. They have, however, offered 
new insights into the power of group 
standards to modify human behaviour, 
in particular to break the psychological 
link between violence and masculine 
courage, that deserva the fullest con- 
sideration. 


But these are cavilling criticisms of a 
remarkable achievement. The contribu- 
tions to thie symposiuin are distin- 
guished by their relevance, sophistica- 
tion, informativeness, and provocative- 
ness. They clarify issues and dilemmas 
and open up many areas for further 
exploration. Every peace worker wil] pro- 
fit from reading and pondering this hook. 


Jerome PD. Frank is Professor of Psy- 
chlairy at Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 


tlmore, Maryland, USA, Tle is the 
giuthar of numerous articles relating to 
ychotherapeutic aspects of  warld 
ensions. 


E. James Lieberman 


Psyehiatric Aspects of the Prevention of 
Nuelear War, by the Committee on 
Social Issues of the Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry. (GAP, 
104 Kast 25th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10010; 1964, $1.50. Distributed in Bri- 
tain by ITfousmans, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1, price 12s Gd postage 
10d.) 


Originating in 1946, the Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry has a mem- 
bership of 185 psychiatrists who, in 
working committees, address themselves 
to Issues of current interest relating to 
mental health and human relations. 
The group is independent and selective 
about its membership; it collaborates 
actively with consultants in a variety 
of other fields. 

It has long been customary for some 
psychiatrists to try their skill at discus- 
sing socio-political questions. Unfortu- 
nately this booklet notes only a few 
such attempts: it is not a critique or 
historical review. It does rely on con- 
temporary studies, mainly those of be- 
havioural scientists. The work is more 
sophisticated, smooth, and scientific than 
the symposia that have been put to- 
gether in recent years, consisting of 
papers read at mectings, e.g. the Pro- 
ceedings of the Emergency Conference 


on Hostility, Aggression, and War 
(M. M. Miller, Ed., Am. Assn. Soc. 
Psychiat., 1961). 

Non-violence is still not receiving its 


due from  phychiatrists, although it 
seems such a rich area for study. In 
this GAP report, the Nazis are written 
off as intractable by non-violent means, 
with no mention of Denmark and Nor- 
way. While mention is made of innate 
inhibitions against intraspecies killing 
among animals, it does not occur to the 
authors that this might have at least 
vestigial importance for non-violent con- 
flict among men. There are some sharp 
insights given, though: ‘although un- 


issipated 
diss r ihe 
ends 


realistic trust ustally is 
sooner or later by the behaviour 0: 
adversary, unrealistic mistrust 
to be self-validating.” 

Anyone interested in the uses of D& 
havioural science for dealing with 10 he 
national conflict stands indebted to WN 
dozen psychiatrists, headed by quid 
Marmor, who wrote this small mom 
graph. Fellow professionals can 
proud of them. The work is comps 
rich in ideas, and well documented. © 
does not pretend that psychiatry © 
solve the world's problems, but copenty 
offers a way of thinking and 5&0 
specifics that ought to help. 


The main topics are: war and the nt 
ture of man; some psychological factor 
contributing to the nuclear arms rae” 
dehumanisation; distortions of perce 
tion; deterrence and civil defence; 4 
conflict without violence. A summaly 
and bibliography (94 items) follow. 


The introduction justifies the effort ne 
fully confronts the issue of competen™ 
and subjectivity which arises wheneve’ 
experts step outside their usual ball 
wick, Part of the report covers the Po 
familiar subjects of individual psyche 
dynamics in relation to global evenll® 
The chapter on dehumanisation is ratte 
original, bringing man’s role in Wo 
up to date, from sword and gun iy 
pushbutton genocide. The authors yy 
cise deterrence theory and civil defen® 
and unilateral tension-reduction int! 
tives: a realistic appreciation of hum 
complexities is conveyed, and this 
the heart of the message. 


Dr Temple Burling said, on the saa? 
topic, in 1961: man is innately quar 
some, but murder is a cultural achiev 
ment. The GAP committee meets ie 
challenge of this paradox, and off? 
hope that we can live it down. 


Ch 
“f 


De EB. James Licberman, a psyehiattift 
works af the Tarvard School of Pu? 


Health, Cansbridge, Massachusetts. 


Stan Windass 


Towards internationalism 


Patriotism and Nationalism by Leonard 

W. Doobs (Yale University Press 50s). 
Leonard Doohs' diffuse study of Patriot- 
ism and Nationalism is mainly interest- 
ing to the layman in psychology for its 
complete failure to live up to the ex- 
pectations vaguely aroused by a book 
on such a subject by such an authority. 
After 250 pages of meandering and 
highly inconclusive analysis of the ele- 
ments making up the psychological state 
known as “patriotism” or “nationalism” 
- which is the active form of patriot- 
ism - he arrives at the unremarkable 
conclusions that a change towards in- 
ternationalism is possible, that “lead- 
ers” could help it on, that increased 
international cantacts might he useful 
and that universalist religions could 
play a part; but most of this is pure 
“intuition,” because sociological data 
are quite fragmentary and inconclusive 
- “we do not know, we do not know, 
we do not know!” 


One must, of course, accept the fact 
that international sociology of this type 
is still rudimentary, and frustrations 
with the subject should not be directed 
against its conscientious practitioners. 
Undoubtedly, in the course of his 
journey through the primitive sociolo- 
gical terrain, Professor Doobs waves a 
a hand at some intriguing and largely 
unexplored areas of work. 


What are the processes by which chil- 
dren, soon after kindergarten stage, 
come to identify themselves with speci- 
fic national groups? What Js ghout to 
happen to the 4-year-olkd American girl, 
who, when asked whether she was 
American or not, replied, “No, my 
father is an American; I am a girl!” 
What are the ingredients of the na- 
tionalist stew - flags, features of the 
countryside, national characteristics, 
language, ete? 


But one cannot help questioning the 


\ 
value of this painstaking but rath! 
negative investigation. Surely, natiot 
ism responds to certain radical need. 
the human personality - to the need Ty 
a larger “home,” for a self-siafith 
adult community in which one, ate 
longs,” in which one accepts and '§ ree 
cepted: and to the closely related Wy 
to self-determination - ta the need 4 
men, whether through self-chosen 1% 
ers or through democratic process a 
imagine that they have achieved neil 
possession, a measure of control of Wg 
own destinies. These nceds have pe 
most adequately met within the fr4 
work of the nation state. the 

tie 


The extension of these functions (0 4 
world ecammunity is theoretically al 
sable, and may have to be the gor 0 
our endeavour. Already the prophe ure: 
our age begin to realise the fer 
Marx extends the concept of self-aeriy 
mination to the whole of mankin are 
rather the universal proletariat, who vd: 
its representatives and its vangne’ yt 
Teilhard de Chardin, whoa felt 1uuly 
home in the international scientifle “94 
munity, laughed with joy to teria 
the world was round - with some” ol 
of the emotion that a patriot of th and 
style might have thought of ain 

as a precious jewel, set in a silver 8e* mn 


Between these ae and the Vig 
majority of mankind, however, the 

a great hiatus; for them, there hae orl 
as yet no “at-homeness”” in (he W pot 
no self-determination, but only “nem 
dination and estrangement from phase 
selves. If is dangerously easy £00 vif 
in comfortable well-established pent 
states to underestimate thelr He fe 
ence on the ground beneath ther rood! 
they may imagine that they are 4 i 

ta be good Internationalist, (14 ght 
ask the others ta jump straigh ih 
deep water could be to ask FAY 
commit spiritual suicide. 
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foucen and Country’ motion lost 


Bat Arrowsmith writes: Above the presi- 
Sit throne in the Oxford Union is a 
tr MWe “in memory of the officers and 
| jan ots who Jost their lives in the war 
2 045." But the lessons of war do 
have ch even in the nuclear age, seem to 
ine. made sufficient impression on the 
mettets of Oxford University. The 
eat That this House would not fight 
tad Queen and Country” was lost at the 
ite on May 20 in the Oxford Union 
am voles to 466, One of the Union 
mar? himself a socialist) thought this 
rier have been partly due 1o careful 
BN wing packing of the chamber with 


Members : ; 
S ow : attenc 
debater ho do not usually attend 


berficiatty it must have been one of 
op MOSt exciting Oxford Union debates 
9 pome time. People started queuing 
fet in hours beforehand. The cham- 
i? ee crammed, with students sitting 
tem, © aisles. Many more than usual 
the ated behind for the debate from 
finis) or after the six main speakers had 
apne. Assassination threats to both 
Richt Sli, the Union President, and Sir 
aden Acland, speaking for the motion, 
insiaa to the sense of excitement both 
Doli. the chamber and outside, where 
of ne were swarming. Mocking strains 
Mle cod save our gracious..." were 
Winguittently wafted in through the 
late Ows of the stifling hall; and hours 
el as I lay in bed trying to fall asleep, 
of td derisive yelling in the streets 
rent “yes front!.. “tention!.. by the 
MG Quick march!” 


Nat for all that, it was a dull debate. 


e of a i S 
Pease the proposers of the motion ex 
nr 


ad 
cq 


ed 


a single sentiment even verging 
PaACifism. On the contrary, all three 
1m went out of their way to state 


that they endorsed certam sorts of wars: 
wars fought over matlers of principle, 
Acland received something of an ovation 
when he rounded olf his speech by call- 
ing for British military contingents to 
fight in South Africa. Rip Bulkeley, pro- 
posing the motion, said: ‘All this 
motion means is that we won't fight just 
because the government tells us to.” He 
added paradoxically: “We would fight 
apainst a wicked apyressor - we would 
fight because we believe in non-agyres- 
sion.” 


Simon Head, opposing the motion, said 
much the same thing in different words. 
In his opinion, “we aren't saying we 
would fight blindly for queen and 
country. We would fight for principles 
too.” Ultimately the only difference be- 
tween the two seemed to be that Rip 
Bulkeley would be prepared to tight for 
principles if need be in other peaple’s 
countries - e.g. Rhodesia - whereas Simon 
Head, and the other opposers of the 
motion, believe thal the British political 
system is the embodiment of freedom 
and democracy, and as such it must be 
defended as a matter of principle and 
with less soul-searching than Rip Bulke- 
ley considers necessary. Incansistently 
tlead added that he would fight for 
queen and country also because he “is 
proud of them.’ Richard Kirkwood, 
speaking third, differed from Rip 
Bulkeley only in the stress he laid on 
the frequent divergence between 
governments’ war policies and working- 
class interests. 


Despite the crowded chamber and sense 
of suppressed excitement, the debate 
scemed to be proceeding in an academic 
ivory tower. The students proposing the 
motion wore CND badges, yet there was 


no reference to the febomb until the 
fourth speech, when Norman St John 
Stevas (Conservative MP) stated: ‘ War 
is the greatest evi with which we are 
faced...the risks of war are greater 
now than ever because of the develap- 
ment of nuclear weapons.” Jfowever, he 
udvovated rehunce on the nuclear deter- 
rent, and cited the Cuba crisis as an 
iliustration of its elicacy. Even he stated 
he did not believe in’ blind patriotism.” 
Vietnam, surprisingly, did not loom large 
in the debate either, and was not men- 
tioned at all by the first two speakers. 


Two outside speakers opposed the motion: 
Norman St Joha Stevas, and the “ shadow 
foreign secretary,” Reginald Maudling. 
But for some reason the proaposers in- 
chided only one eminent  sutsider, 
Richard Acland, He was a very puor 
choice, for instead of trenchantly sup- 
porting the motion, he went out of his 
way to find points of agreement with 
the opposite side. This made the debate 
still more tepid than it was already. His 
speech was an arid historical lecture an 
international affairs between the two 
world wars, which evoked many yawns. 


At one stage he even lost his place in 
the notes he was reading. In the course 
of his speech he made an irrelevant, 
gratuitous attack on Bertrand Russell 
and the Conimittee of (00, Asked after- 
wards what connection he thought this 
had with the subject under debate, he 
replied sourly that he thought the Com- 
mittee of 160 had done irreparable harm 
to the peace movement, and that he 
considered Nussell’s statement ° abso- 
lutely shameful” the statement to 
which he referred belng one to the effect 
that all the world leaders are conspiring 
to wipe out the human race, 
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\vory tower debate at Oxford Union 


Resvaunding applause broke out at the 
end of Mauding’s speech. He mianaped 
to end ona seemingly peace-loving note, 
stating that no war can bow ever be 
Won, and we must elininate the risk of 
war by standing by our alliances and 
retaining the nuclear deterrent. 

“Ti we fight for queen and country,” 
he concluded, “we fight for peace and 
roankind.” ‘This plausible final utterance 
probably belped swing support sway 
from the motion, 


It was amazing that at a debate on this 
theme in the Oxford Unien in 1665 none 
of the malin speakers for the motion 
should even have hinted that, in’ the 
nuclear age, some alternative must be 
found tu all war as a method of setuing 
differences, Ht evidently oecurred ta nae 
one that even the niost high-principled 
of conflicts, say iu South Africa, might 
well escalate into a nuclear war. None 
of the main speakers for the motian dis- 
cussed the feasibility of a non-violent 
defence policy, ar touched on the issues 
of conscientious objectioan and civil dia- 
obedience, which are surely germane to 
such a debate. Nor did anyone make the 
pornt that ultimately most wars tend, 
for the majority of combatants, to 
assume the character of fighting for king 
and country, whatever principles govern- 
ments may claim to be at stake. 


Maudling was probably right when he 
said that, for most ardinary people, the 
meaning af the mation was that, if this 
country went to war, thia house would 
stand aside and refuse to participate, 
He and St John Stevas hoth complasned 
that the proposers twisted the motion 
out of recagnidien. They were right; and 
the result was a disappointingly duli 
evenings. 


Moving into 
the balance 


eyqannection with Vietnam there is no 

Cp, Nee to suggest that Mr Wilson will 

aot pe induced to change his mind and 

Ment. defiance of the American govern- 

Bune h this, of course, he has the full 
Port of the Conservative Party. 


iwetbe same time it is likely that as be- 
ang jetnam, the cost of living crisis 
thi, ‘he Steel Bill, Mr Wilson will fall 
"® Year, 

ag the Next government is Conservative, 
Ving @®MS inevitable, ifs position over 
toy, 4M will be no better than Mr Wil- 
defers, Ve therefore have to envisage 
Mont wee not only the present govern- 
1’ but the next one as well. 


var’ is another possibility. In practice, 


Cong tctnam, we already have a Lahour- 


tions to the | Cop °F Vative-Liberal coalition. But it is 
on real | Spit) that the parties are going to 
lea Yoal Of | Su 28d this means that we cannot rule 
the Frets O | May’ formal coalition of the right. Like 
Ak (utul® | kag. Of the National Government of 
he ve dete® | Yop Y MacbDonald it would be based 
Phing i of Hongyft, Anglo-American “special rela- 
“ wh are ’ 
angular’ i Hitever happens, the future for us in 
felt fully n° | linn S8€e Movement lies in the combina- 
ientific eon | Whe OF those of all parties and of none 
» think HM | Us aphPose British subordination to the 
1 sometl Hi Dit id reject the attempted solution of 
tof he Oa | 4 Seal problems by military means, 
rnglan { 
0 ” 


i eoy: 


mn 
ay (8s the war situation escalates at 
With “Precedented rate (and so faces us 
Pdlitical compulsions of an insur- 
fe opel order) it looks as though the 
UH bie es outline of a political approach 
lary Sning ta emerge. It will be neces- 
RWVe,.? Work to defeat not just one 


ny Hment but a series of governments 


boi SHeh time as are evolved the ideas, 


tig, ©8, personnel and organisation that 
his ending war possible, 


tea, MAY not take so long or be as fan: 


Hing SHY ambitions as it seems. The 
"ject" and militury policies that we 


ave also domestically disastrous. 


The cost of living crisis is inseparable 
from the “east of Suez” policy. The 
trouble is that although this is true it 
is not yet seen to be true by the elec- 
torate. But, whereas people can success- 
fully bury their heads over foreign 
affairs, they cannot possibly eseape from 
prices, rates and taxes, 


The cost of living crisis is manifestly 
political and not economic, i.e. it follows 
from the policies of government rather 
than from those of industry. There js 
no serious production or employment 
problem. Yet life threatens to became 
financially impossible, 


We cannot have our defence budget and 
expanding social services. Even Mr Wil- 
son has seen this in connection with the 
cost of the Army in Germany, but his 
political vision is so limited that his only 
answer is a bigger German army. The 
concept of a non-violent Europe, east 
and west, is beyond him. 


There is no conventional answer to the 
political-financial dilemma. In face of 
demands for much higher wages and 
salaries, all that Mr Wilsan can doa is 
to threaten to boost taxes in order to 
reduce purchasing power, This will only 
make matters worse. So it is sheer 
domestic necessity that will from now 
on impel people to look for answers as 
never before. 


In contesting war itself we are talking 
a new language, one that we have barely 
learnt to speuk ourselves. There js na 
absolute guarantee of our suceess either 
with the answers or in communicating 
them. Past precedents are mostiy against 
as. 

The victory of militarism and the final 
oulbreak of World War IIT are perfectly 
possible. The situation is now moving 
Info the balance. The first thing lo do 
is to understand it and this makes ideas 
critically important. Moral rectitude and 
merely “doing something” are nat 
enough, Our political pasitians aver 
Vietnam and in Face of the next election 
are among the first challenges. 

Peter Cadogan, 

§ Acton Way, Cambridge. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


‘Voice’ conference 


Pat Arrowsmith’s report (May 14) on 
{he Voice conference on workers’ control 
was most helpful and sympathetic, but 
perhaps ] may be allowed to correct two 
points she makes, which I think are 
slightly misleading. 


Miss Arrowsmith suys that “ discussion 
papers should have been circulated in 
advance.” In fact of course, they were. 
Hoth through our cireulation list, and in 
adverts in Tribune, Voice, The Week, 
etc, we invited people to apply far cre- 
dentials, to submit papers, and to for- 
ward a fee which cavered the cost of 
duplicated pupers. A special edition of 
Yuil socialists’ Left was sent to all who 
applied in time, which contained ten 
papers of various aspects of workers’ 
control, Papers which were prepared tuo 
late for inclusion in this) publication 
were duplicated and given ont at the 
conference, and these, of course, could 
not be sa easily absorbed and discussed 
by participants on the spot. 1 agree with 
Miss Arrowsinith that we might have 
improved procedure by opening with 
some of the general speeches, postpon- 
ing the seminars until a later stage. 


Miss Arrowsmith reports that “the steel 
commission unfortunately included no 
steel workers.” Whilst this is true as it 
stands, two points should be added, First, 
the report which the conunission dis- 
cussed did emanate from a very repre- 
sentative yroup of steel workers who 
have been meeting regularly in Shetheld 
in recent months. Second, the steel 
workers concerned in the Sheffield dts: 
cussions, and with Steel Workers’ Voice. 
tlecided to concentrate their effarts and 
participation upon the séeond eanferenca 
in Manchester next month, 

Tony Topham, : 

1 Plantation Drive, Anlaby Park, Hall. 


CND and the Co-op 


For many years the Political Committee 
of the London Co-operative Soeclety hag 
supported the uoilateralist causs and 


opposed imperialist pohecies and military 
adventures like Vietnam; it has spp 
sored the eloction of MPs such aa Mre 
Aare Butler, who are supporters of 
CND, 


May 1 appeal ta your readers to bank 
and shop with the Co-op, where they can 
be sure that the profit is not being used 
to defeat their political aims? Uf a reader 
in the area covered by the LCS does aot 
wish to join the LCS as a mmamber, he 
con stil] buy in the Coap, quating tha 
share number 1199420, which wilt pay @ 
dividend to London Region CND. 

Jah Spencer, 

40 Adolphug Road, Loudon Na 
(Quote L&gde4s and you pay a dividend 
to Peace News - Ed.) 


Unity Theatre film 


We are producing a documentary colour 
film about the Unity Theaire, whieh will 
be shewa in the current canipaign 
raise tnoney for the New Unity Theatre 
Appeal 


We would be most grateful if any af | 


your readers wha possess pamphlets, 
cuttings, articles, photographs or ili in 
any way associated with Unity wall 
Jond: iheir material for research pur 
so8es and possible incorporation inte 
he Unity Fils. 


The greatest care will of course be taken. 


of al niaterisis in our posession and 
immediate acknowledgement will ba 
made on their receipt and returied as 
soon as passible. 

Freda Miekt, (tual Organiser, 

1 Goldingion Street, Gandon WAV. 


Marijuana repeal 


I am interested tn starting an organ) 
sution io pet tha prenent repressive 
legislation adainst hyshich and marljpang 
repealed. Woukl any peeple inierested 
Kak in contuet wilh may 

Chris Noles, ; : x 

0 Hanpen Koad, Biningham i4,. 
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June 30 will be ‘Vietnam Day’ 


Growing support for Vietnam Peace Council | 


Pat Arrowsmith ee. At a press con- 
ference on May LY, Fenner Brockway 
outhned the present position and future 
plans of the British Council for Peace 
in Vietuain, 

The fist of sponsors - most of whose 
names were obtained in a week - include 
many university lecturers and profes- 
sors, artists, actors and writers. There 
is also a comprehensive list of nineteen 
supporting organisations. It includes an 
ad hoc committee of 100 MPs (labour 
and Liberal), Church of England, Ro- 
inan Catholic and Nonconformist asso- 
ciations, two Liberal youth organisa- 
tions and three trade unions. In addi- 
fion, the National Union of Railwayimen, 


Caravan Workshops 
plan summer 
tour of Europe 


Wendy Butlin reports: Plans for a 
Kuropean goodwill tour this summer 
and oa tour of Britain in September 
were outlined at the quarterly confer- 
ence of Campaign Caravan Workshops, 
held in London last weekend. 

The plans are based on a suggestion 
by Jose Smole of the Yugoslav League 
for Peace, made at a conference of the 
Internatlonal Confederation for Disarm- 
ament and Peace in Florence last year. 
He proposed that campaigners from 
Britain should visit Yugoslavia; as a 
contribution to International Co-opera- 
tion Year, the proposal has been ex- 
tended, and the tour will now also take 
in Belgium, West and Hast Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and = tHungary. 
The journey is expected to cover a 
distance of more than 3,500 miles; it 
ee take place between August 9 and 
30. 

A party of twenty members of the 
Workshops will travel in) the Work- 
shops coach, which has already toured 
extensively in the cause of peace and 
disarmament in Britain. In each country 
the yroup will be trying toe contact city 
councils, the Church and the govern- 
ment itself in order to bring messages 
of goodwill from Britain. They have 
written to the Greater London Council 
to ask whether they can take a message 
on 3t8 behalf and to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to ask him whether they 
nmiay take « message on his behalf to all 
the cathedral cities they will pass 
throughesThey will.try-ta link up with 
peace campaigners in all the“towng they 
Visit and” to-ayrange™ some, joint” cere- 
mony or meeting. an at 
During September,-tlie Workshops’ plari® 
a tour of certain placesin Britain, Adal 
ase Bristol, Barrow and Birkenhead, 
which have 3  speaial. relevance &te 
peace campaigning in that they aré trie 
centre of war industries. They intend 
fo diseuss with local peaple a proposal 
that they should spotlight the  parti- 
cular problems of their regions on next 
year’s Easter demonstration. The idea 
to be put to them is that there should 
he a series of special banners, or per 
haps floats, which would spell out how 
disarmament and the running down of 
war industries could release resources 
ta cope with the particular social needs 
of each area. 

Another item under discussion at the 
conference was peace research and the 
necd for activists in the peace move- 
ment to be in touch with the vroups 
engaged in research so that full use may 
be made of their findings. It was sug. 
gested that a joint conference might be 
arranged between workers at the Peace 
Research Centre at Lancaster and sup- 
porters of Caravan Workshops. 

The Journat of Carrespondence, which 
was originally nediven aS an organ of 
communication for those people active- 
Jy enyvaged with the Workshops, has 
now extended its scope and is to be 
circuluted amony supporters of all sec- 
tions of the peace movement. 


PORTON FOR PEACE 


48-hour fast 
Sat 6 June (noon) to Mon 7 June 
(noon) 


Netulls: London Cttee of 100, 19 Good: 
win St, N.4. AKC 1230. 


the United Shop, Distributive and Al 
hed Workers, and the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, though not yet 
formally associated with the Couneil, 
have come out strongly in support of its 
alms 

“This is Suez over again,” in Fenner 
Brockway’s opinion, “though there is 
more pressure from the grass roots of 
the labour movement than there was 
over Suez.” 

The central aim of the Council is to 
achieve peace in Vietnam, not in any 
way to take sides over the issue. 
“ Aligned” organisations are therefore 
not being encouraged to associate them- 
selves with the Council. In London, 
seven local committees of the Council 
have been set up, and eleven in the 
provinces, in addition to committees in 
most of the universities. These com- 
mittees are umbrella) groups uniting 
people in the Labour and Liberal par- 
ties, Churches, UNA, CND and other 
peace organisations. Many arose spon- 
tuneously, and a number of local public 
inectings have now been held. 

June 30 will be Vietnam Day, and the 
main function of the local committees 
will be to conduct the necessary prelim- 
inary activity to the events on that day. 
A national petition will be presented 
to Parliament, and from 2.30 p.m. on 
there will be a mass lobby of MPs. 
Contingents are planning to come from 
all over the country to join in. At 7.30 
p.m, there will be a rally in Central 
Hall, Westminster, An American will be 
invited as one of the speakers. Fenner 
Brockway said he would be dissatisfied 
with less than half a million signatures 
on the petition. 


New planes arrive 
at USAF Alconbury 


Peter Cadogan reports: The loth Tac- 
tical Reconnaissance Wing of the USAF 
has begun to move its new aircraft into 
Britain. They consist of 36 of the fastest 
aircraft in the USAF, the McDonnell 
RF4AC, a 1,600 mph reconnaissance ver- 
sion of the Phantom fighter. 

They will be stationed at USAF Alcon- 
bury near Huntingdon; the first two, the 
first to arrive anywhere in’ Europe, 
touched down on Wednesday May 12. 
The rest will be here by the end of 
the year. 

One of the pilots said that the new air- 
craft “ would greatly increase the wing's 
capability and value.” (Cambridge 
News, May 13). The Phantom has a 
ceiling of 98,000 ft or about 19 miles. 
The new aircraft will replace the 600 
mph RB 66 Destroyers. 

There have been one or two CND vigils 
at Alconbury but never any major de- 
monstration. Tt is just off the Al. It 
was to this base that the USAF brought 
their nuclear bombers when de Gaulle 
required their removal from France. 


Asked what, specifically, MPs opposed to 


the Vietham war had done about the 
matter, Fenner Brockway replied that 
110 of them had signed the motion 
against the war. There have been 
“various motions in order papers,” he 
added, also deputations to Ministers 
and “continual discussion about what 
further action can be taken.’ He 


claimed that meetings of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee must have been af- 
fected by the opinions of MPs who op- 
pose the war, 

Summing up, Fenner Brockway said that 
“this Council will follow every avenue 
and channel” (including any attempts 
at non-violent direct action in Vietnain) 
“to achieve peace. [t is not out to 
apportion blame.” 


March tomorrow 


A march in protest against the war in 
Vietnam will take place tomorrow, 
Saturday, May 29. It will begin from 
Speakers’ Corner, Marble Arch at 2 p.in. 
and proceed to Trafalgar Square where 
there will be a rally at 3.30 p.m. Joan 
Baez, the American folk-singer and civil 
rights and peace worker, will be singing 
in the Square. 

a aes (a eT alls 


Athens congress 
opens 
peace week 


On May 16 a two-day peace congress 
opened in Athens, to mark the beginning 
of “ peace week" in Greece. 

The weekly bulletin of EDA (the United 
Democratic Left) reports that the con- 
gress was attended by 425 delegates 
from all parts of Greece as well as by 
prominent people from the international 
peace movement. Among them were the 
Rev Stanley Evans, Dean of Southwark, 
Mr Eric Cosse of the Yugoslav Peace 
Committee and Mr Potamitis, chairman 
of the Cyprus Peace Comittee, 
Speakers at the conference condemned 
American intervention in Vietnam and 
the Dominican Republic, and asked that 
Greece should not take part in the NATO 
multilateral force and that the rocket 
base should be removed from Crete. 
The peace march from Marathon to 
Athens took place on May 23. Thousands 
of Greek peace campaigners were joined 
by many foreign representatives in the 
26-mile march. It was plannd to hokl a 
meeting with forcign delegates the next 
day at which a proposal to create an 
international peace centre in Delphi 
would be discussed, 

It is hoped to have first-hand reports of 
the march in Peace News next week 
from Anne Kerr MP and Bill Hethering- 
ton of the Committee of 100, 


CND conference resolutions 


Twenty-eight resolutions have been sub- 
mitted hy local groups of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmainent for discussion 
at the 1965 Annual Conference which 
will take place over Whitsun. They 
range over such questions as the war in 
Vietnam, the encouragement of CND 
movements in the fast, mext year’s 
Faster demonstration, encouraging sup- 
port for the campaign in the Labour and 


trade union movements, voters’ veto 
and independent disarmament candi- 
dates. 


One proposal is for an Easter march of 
at least three days’ duration in 1066; 
another for a major demonstration in 
Scotiund on the grounds that there are 
a large number of people who cannot 
participate in a march on London be- 
cause of the distance involved. Another 
resolution asks that in any future Easter 
march more effart should be made to put 
across the message of the march in the 
banners carried. 

A long resolution calls for immediate 
strengthening of the United Nations by 
admission of all countries not at present 
members and by strengthening its finan- 
cial hase by increasing the regular con- 
tributions of each country, Jt alsa pro- 


poses that a permanent peace-keeping 
force he started for inspection purposes 
and to investigate likely trouble spots 
and, if necessary, intervene before fight- 
ing hreaks out. 

Several resolutions touch on the ques- 
tion of “ majority’ and “ minority” re- 
ports which were before the last CND 
conference but were deferred to allow 
discussion at group level. Briefly, the 
“ majority" report urged the Campaign 
to hold firmly to the central problem 
of achieving nuclear disarmament and 
the “ minority” report argued the need 
for CND to broaden its terms of refer- 
ence to embrace a variety of social 
issues, 

One resolution calls for the CND to 
broaden its scope to campaign against 
intervention by large powers, the use of 
weapons other than nuclear weapons 
and, finally, to ban war as a ineans of 
settling disputes. It suggests a different 
name for the Campaizn, while retaining 
the same initials - Campaign for Nego- 
tiation and Disarmament, 

Papers have been prepared for discus- 
sion on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of adopting a_system of national 
membership of the Cainpaign. 


OS CONN 


North London meeting 


meeting 10 
Peace = 
Towr 


There will be a public 
launch oa North London 
Vietnam Committee in Hackney ad 
ilalt on June 16. It is being organ ut 
by a group of people from Jocal La ia 
parties and CND groups in co-opera 7 
with the British Council for Peace 
Vietnam. 


uaa 


YCL campaign “ 


A youth campaign to raise money 
medical aid for Vietnam was launedi 
last weekend by the National Com H 
tee of the Young Communist Lest 
the Daily Worker reported last Mon 
The YCL intends to buy a coach fom 
tour of Britain’s major cities; with ant 
coach will be speakers, folk-singers ne 
young people collecting money to 
medical aid kits gune 
The coach will leave London on oe") 
13 after a rally in Trafalgar Squares i 
which one of the speakers will “orl 
Tariq Ali, president of the O* 
Union 


Trade Union meeting There s 
} aa Sun 
ne 
the went 


on June 10, which will be giving 
attention to the situation in Vietne 
“Only the trade union movement 
strong enough to bring about the nee 
foreign and defence policies our cory 
try so badly needs,” the Committee io 0 
© pos: 
be addressed by aft 
time official of the Draughtsmens rhe 
Allied Technicians’ il 
meeting will take place at the Dolph 
public house, Bidborough Street, 


| Non "g 
don WCI, on June 10 at 8 p.m. 
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Freedom for some 


writers... 


Rumania has lifted its restriction§ 
creative writers and artists, the Obst 
reported last Sunday. This move diet |) 
the report says, give Rumanian {ate | 
tuals a unique position in the Fast be 
pean Communist world. a 
The-new Rumanian / Communist et 
chief, Mr “Nicolwe ‘Ceatisescu, as nel bo hy 
thaf™ artists: “mgyryse any styl a. ior 
chagse,” He “had~‘encouraged. them 4 Vey 
express their wy) individuality Ate Wor ( 
views... Mr ‘Ceatiseheustold them: — 
considcr ne¢gssary a diversity ae Fl 
in arteund the ehrlehing of the Foro | i 
artistic expression.” Te went on: ald 
cannot impose upon anyhody a cepa 
manner of writing, of painting or of ated i 
posing.” He promised to open the Bp] Sb 
and widen exchanges of Rumanian 
ture with the Western world. 


... but not others 


said that the 
Writers had been dissolved by thé, 
ernment for awarding a literary PE 
Jose da Grova, who is serving a * 
prison sentence for subversive aclly 
in Angola. The order dissolviNh aoly 
society said that the award “de 

offended national sentiment ”. = 


VIETNAM 


march and rally | 


ye 
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